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j One of our clients got eleven | 

: inquiries the other day from some 


advertising we wrote. Now, this 
is ordinary enough, but listen ! 


One of the eleven, in ordering a ver 
complete installation, would not admit 
that the advertising influenced him in 
any way. For some time, however, he 
had been recorded as a somewhat diffi- 
cult prospect—and he placed his order 
the morning the first big advertisement 
— Our customer cheerfully de- 
clares that the pans ushed the man 

its fresh and unpreju- 





over because 0 
diced viewpoint. 


Our usefulness, as in this case, lies in 
discovering a new point of view—the 
point of view of the customer, rather than 
the one the manufacturer knows so well. - 
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Vor. LXXXI 


HOW TO GET THE MER- 
CHANT TO USE YOUR 
ADVERTISING 





WELL-KNOWN NATIONAL  ADVER- 
rISER DESCRIBES A SUCCESSFUL 
METHOD OF GETTING MERCHANTS 
TO DO THEIR PART—DEALER LIT- 
ERATURE MUST BE ASKED FOR ON 
REQUISITION BLANK — DEALER’S 
CO-OPERATIVE LOCAL CAMPAIGN 
SOLICITED AND DEVELOPED FROM 
HEADQUARTERS AND NOT THROUGH 
SALESMEN 





By R. E. Fowler, 


Adv. Mgr.,_ Printz-Biederman Co. 
(Printzess Garments), Cleveland, O. 
[AutHor’s Note—Unless you 

know the retail business you can’t 

very well hope to score a ten 
strike with every idea you put 
across. 

You can’t sit at your mahog- 
any flat-top and dream out a plan 
of dealer co-operation and gel 
the right kind of co-operation 
from the dealer. There are a 
good many miles between your 
desk and selling Mrs. Crawford 
four yards of “print” and a cor- 
set. 

It’s a case of pick: and choose 
with the retailers to-day—with an 
eye open all the time to whether 
the profit margin will allow the 
Strenuous campaigns suggested by 
the manufacturer or not. 

If you want to get an idea of 
just what this means, have one of 
your dealer friends save and send 
to you every piece of advertising 
literature that comes to his desk 
in @ fortnight. Yow'll find ad- 
vertising campaigns for every- 
thing under the sun, from hooks 
and eyes, underwear, hosiery, 
lingerie, dress goods, shirtwaisis, 
skirts and shoes, up to coats and 
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suits, and everyone of them 
planned on a scale that would 
consume his whole advertising 
appropriation if he carried them 
out as suggested. 

The dealer can’t give space to 
everything that the advertiser 
wants featured, and it generally 
results in the fellow whose. line 
gives the best profit margin get- 
ting the co-operation, while the 
rest whistle for a breeze.]} 

If you have an article retailing 
for from 25 cents to a dollar and 
with only the average profit, your 
campaign of dealer co-operation 
has to be planned so as to take 
but little of the dealer’s money, 
or he will turn it down. 

Small electros—small ads not 
plated—may get by, but don’t ad- 
vise the use of a mailing list on a 
50-cent article; it costs just as 
much to mail a folder, advertis- 
ing an article that pays the re- 
tailer 15 cents profit, as it does 
to send out a fur catalogue, with 
the possible profit per sale of from 
one to fifty dollars. 

Which one would you mail out 
if you were the retailer? 

The same thing holds good of 
posters. An _ eight-sheet poster 
costs from 15 cents to 18 cents, 
bought in quantities, and it costs 
from 56 cents to $1.60 to post it 
for 30 days. How many pairs 
of 25-cent hose will a dealer 
have to sell to make his bill- 
posting campaign of 25 stands a 
success? 

Watch the size of your electros, 
and keep away from plated ads. 

You can dream out one of the 
finest display effects ; you can have 
your idea executed by one of the 
best artists in the country; but 
when that electro is laid on the 
dealer’s desk, it is going to be 
measured up by a man who may 
have never run a full page in his 
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business life, even if the price is 
but $15; and when he looks at 
that cut, about the first thing that 
will float into his mind is, “How 
much will it cost to run this elec- 
tro?” and the next will be “Will 
it pay me?” 

lf the profit margin on your 
article is sufficient to allow an 
affirmative answer, your electro 
will be run. If the answer is 
negative, your electro will gather 
dust in the basement scrap bar- 
rel, while 
you won-. 
der why the 
dealer 
doesn’t 
wake up. 

The _ rea- 
son some of 
us are not 
getting 


chasing the ghosts of your dead 
hopes through the graveyard of 
your dreams.” 

No advertising material of any 
kind—cuts, window cards, street 
car cards, posters or catalogucs— 
should be forwarded to a desler 
unless he has first signified a de. 
sire to have them. Make this ‘he 
cardinal rule of your departn «nt 
and you will eliminate at «ne 
sweep a goodly percentage of ‘he 
waste so prevalent in the use and 


ADVERTISING REQUISITION 
ORIGINAL —TO BE RETURNED 








what we 
consider is 





the proper 





co-operation 
is because 


Read this before signing 





we don’t 
deserve _ it, 
and if we 
did get it, If you 
it would be 


The following list of advertising matter will be i 
to you—if we receive this blank filled out within ao 
will send us a mailing list and pay postage of one 
cent a name, we will supply, gratis, the number of catalogs 


mentioned below — together with 


lopes and 





because the 
retailer had 


letters and mail them to your customers — but on all catalogs 
supplied to you direct — there will be a uniform charge of 





lost his 





typewritten 












































k no wledge one cent a copy. 
of arithme- 
tic and abil- Catalogs No. Names on your List 
rl i i on Whin will you send list? When do you wish booklets mailed?___ 
merchandise Posters Do you agree to Posi? 
a stock Change this amount te sull pour local needs 
Your plan How many Street Car Cards do you wish? 
-_ got tO Do you expect to use these in the cars? 
stan 
and make Window Cards Cut Catalog, Window Tr. and Ad. Sug. 
good under 
the fire of How often do you Advertise Cloaks and Suits? 
“What will phat space do you use? 
it do for H ° y A 
ae?” endif low many papers? Do they use Mats or Electros? 
it will do Please fill out all blanks. 
rofitable 
things for All Adoeriang Matter is to be imprinted as fellows: — 


the retailer 





at a mini- 
mum of ex- 





pense, you'll 





Ww i n out. Adv. 00 IM-Sete 201 


Otherwise 
you'll be 


REQUISITION BLANK THAT PUTS CO-OPERATION SQUARELY UP 


TO DEALER 
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What Everybody’s 
Successful School- 
Advertising Proves— 


School advertising appropriations are small. 
Their selection of mediums must be care- 
fully made. Their advertising, to pay them, 
must reach people of substantial position, 
quality and education. 


Everybody’s has increased its school-adver- 
tising ever since it began carrying it in 1907, 
and 1912 has beaten all records. 


The continued success of school-advertising 
in Everybody’s is a clear indication to all 
other advertisers of the character of Every- 
body’s readers. If you want your sales- 
story read in the most substantial homes in 
the country, Everybody’s will carry it for 
you into those homes. February forms close 
January 5th. On sale January 23rd. 


verybodys 


T5 ‘gazine 
eo foes Ghia 


Western Manager t Advertising Manager 
Marquette Bidg., Chicago New York 
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distribution of co-operative adver- 
tising helps. 


SHALL DEALER ADVERTISING BE 
SOLICITED DIRECT OR THROUGH 
SALESMEN? 


There are two ways to get the 
retailer to express a desire for 
your advertising helps. The first 
is to have your salesman carry a 
pad of advertising requisitions and 
fill them out on the spot. The 
second is to handle all apportion- 
ments of advertising material by 
letter and direct from the adver- 
tising department. 

For the particular product that 
I am advertising, I have proven 
to my satisfaction that the second 
way is the better. 

The salesman should, of course, 
present his advertising argument 
in a logical and convincing man- 
-ner, showing and explaining each 
individual part of the campaign. 
But when it comes to the actual 
apportionment of advertising, the 
burden should be placed where it 
belongs, and that is on the shoul- 
ders of the advertising depart- 
ment, guided, of course, by the 
salesman’s suggestions and knowl- 
edge of the retailers’ local condi- 
tions. 

Some salesmen are prone to 
slop over, giving a retailer any- 
thing or everything he may or 
may not express a desire for, this 
often when the order consists of 
such a small assortment that to 
advertise at all would be rank 
injustice to the brand and poor 
business policy on the part of the 
retailer. 

Other salesmen forget that they 
have an advertising requisition 
blank until the customer is leav- 
ing the sample-room. Then all 
of a sudden they come to and yell 
after the customer: “Oh, say, 
what about advertising?” to re- 
ceive in most cases the reply, “Oh, 
you know what I want—fix me 
p.” The salesman responds, “All 
right,” then sits down and pro- 
ceeds to fill out an advertising 
requisition, depending upon his 
imagination to come somewhere 
near what the retailer ought to 
have to put his campaign over in 
a way that will be strikingly ef- 
fective and highly profitable. 


It seems better to avoid this by 
handling advertising requis i- 
tions from the advertising de- 
partment. 

When an order reaches the 
house, it’s time to begin action. 
You have first set a minimum 
sale-figure on which advertising 
will be apportioned, for argu- 
ment’s sake, let us say $500, feel- 
ing that if the order amounts ‘o 
that much it must be representa- 
tive of your product and sufii- 
ciently large to produce the right 
effect on any possible consumer 
whom you .may refer to or who 
may be brought into your dealer’s 
store through his use of your ad- 
vertising helps. 

Compare the amount of the or- 
der with your minimum. If it 
falls below don’t send him any 
advertising unless the case is one 
that both you and the salesman 
know possesses some peculiar 
characteristic that could not have 
been taken into consideration 
when your minimum was first es- 
tablished. 

One who follows this course 
will tend to eliminate sooner or 
later that buyer whose only rea- 
son for the purchase of your 
branded merchandise is to turn it 
into a merchandising football, 
which he can boot lustily from 
one end of the field to the other, 
and by his display of strenuous 
activity arouse enough excitement 
and create enough interest to draw 
the believers of your brand into 
his store and then take advantage 
of their confidence to sell them 
something else. 

I anticipate criticism on _ this 
statement from some of my fel- 
low ad men, some of whom I 
know feel that a dealer is a dealer, 
and one is just as much entitled 
to your assistance as another, re- 
gardless of what either may have 
purchased. 

However, I am firmly con- 
vinced, if advertisers would es- 
tablish a minimum order, below 
which no advertising will be fur- 
nished, and instruct their sales- 
men accordingly, they would not 
only strengthen their salesmen’s 
arguments, but at the same time 
enchance the value of their as- 
sistance in the mind of the re- 
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The Necessary Steps 
for Marketing a New Product 
(and many old ones) 


First: Investigation of marketing possibilities. 
Second: Investigation of trade attitude. 


Third: Lining up obstacles and plans for 
their elimination. 


Fourth: The name. 
a—Description of the article. | c— Easily remembered. 
b—Easily pronounced. d—Capable of being protected. 


Fifth: The package. 
a—Its design, shape and general appearance with due regard 
to its display effect in stores and its ee to purchasers. 
b—Its practicability and cost. 
c—Its advertising value. 


Sixth: The advertising plan. 
a—As it affects the traveling men. d—As itaffects the store salesmen. 
b—As it affects the jobber. e—As it affects the consumer. 
c—As it affects the dealer. f —Asit affects competing goods. 


Seventh: The general sales plan. 
a—Fitting it to conditions. 
b—Trying it up with the advertising. 


Eighth: The media. 


a—Their selection. 
b—Their cost. 
c—The spaces to use. 


Ninth: The appropriation. 
a—lIts size. 
b—Its apportionment 


Tenth: The copy. 
a—The argument: The salesmanship in type. 
b—The illustrations, designs and typography: compelling 
attention. 


Eleventh: The proving up. 
Seeing that the many parts dovetail and work together harmo- 
niously and therefore effectively. 


This is arough and incomplete summary. It merely invites your 
attention to the fact that such work is not—cannot be—one man’s job. 
It requires an organization— a combination of many talents, with 


considerable experience and ability. 
In selecting an agency we suggest that it is wiser to consider these 


points than to judge by a display of copy and lists that are, of 
necessity, inadequate and hastily prepared. 


Calkins & Holden 


250 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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tailer and also tend to reduce sub- 
stitution. 

I know these methods are bene- 
ficial to the particular business 


that I am at the present time ad- . 


vertising. I confess they may not 
be wholly applicable to all other 
lines. 

Let us take for granted that the 
order is of sufficient size to jus- 
tify the furnishing of advertis- 
ing—that the dealer has been 
looked up and found to have the 
proper rating and all the ear- 
marks of a successful and aggres- 
sive representative. 

You then proceed to the appor- 
tionment of advertising material, 
using as your guide the amount 
of his order and the number of 
families in his community, which 
you have already gleaned from 
the census records. 

In our office the apportion- 
ment begins with the catalogue or 
folder which we furnish for use 
on the retailer’s mailing list. 

The cut on page 4 shows 
the blank we use, made out in 
duplicate—the original to be re- 
turned to the advertising depart- 
ment, the duplicate to be retained 
by the retailer. Read the full face 
type immediately below the deal- 
ers’ name. 


A PRACTICABLE REQUISITION BLANK 


You will notice the advertising 
apportioned to the dealer will be 
reserved for him, provided he re- 
turns the requisition blank com- 
pletely filled out within 10 days. 
This clause was inserted so that 
the retailers would respond quick- 
ly, and also so that they would 
be impressed with the value of 
the advertising material offered, 
and the apparent necessity of 
making their reservations within 
the time limit. 

This time limit, however, is en- 
forced only when previously re- 
ceived requisitions have exhausted 
the supply of advertising ma- 
terial. 

The next clause in regard to 
catalogues is put there to place 
a premium on dealers sending in 
their mailing lists and assuming 
the cost of the postage. 

Experience has proven to us 
that catalogues sent direct to the 


dealer, either free or under a non 

inal charge, are not given tlie 
proper attention in distributica 
This results in the loss of the 
manufacturer's advertising n 

terial and of the dealer’s con 

dence in the ability of an advc 

tised trade-mark brand to stand 
upon its own feet. 

The answer to the next ques- 
tion on the requisition blank, 
“Number of names on your list,” 
aids in proper handling of appor- 
tionments. For example, if 500 
catalogues had been set aside for 
one retailer and his mailing list 
shows 750 names, if his purchase 
record is good and the population 
of his town large enough to fur- 
nish 750 good families, his quan 
tity of catalogues will be raised 
so that they may cover the entire 
list. 

“When will you send list?” and 
“When do you wish _ book- 
lets mailed?” are the next two 
questions. I will refer to them 
later. 

The next question in regard to 
posters is elastic enough to suit 
any dealer and at the same time 
commits the dealer, over his sig- 
nature, to post the paper if he 
answers the question “Do you 
agree to post?” affirmatively. 

The signature at the bottom 
acts as our guide in the imprint- 
ing of all advertising material. 

So much for the requisition. 
Now, how to get the retailer in- 
terested to the point so that he 
will recognize the advisability of 
co-operating with the advertising 
manufacturer and return the blank 
filled out? 

If the salesman has clearly and 
convincingly explained the object 
of the campaign as a whole and 
then has as clearly and con- 
vincingly brought out the purpose 
of each integral part of the cam- 
paign, all that an advertiser finds 
necessary is to fan the glow of 
the retailer’s interest into a 
steady blaze. This we accom- 
plish by the letter of transmissal, 
which accompanies the requisi- 
tion, together with a little book- 
let—envelope size—which again 
goes into detail in regard to the 
campaign, as well as its units. 
And by the use of a stamped and 
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The Acsociation of Amer- 
@ ican Advertisers has exam- 
ined and certified to the 
circulation of this publication. 
The figures of circulation con- 
tained in the Association’s report 
only are guaranteed. 
Arseoietion of American Advertisers 
2288 Whitehall Bldg , 2. 











You advertisers who 


spend fortunes making your goods 
known ought to be interested in guarantees 
or brands or whatever you wish to call them. 
You ought to be interested in the little 
guaranty at the top of this advertisement. 
It means more than all the dry statistics we 
could crowd into this space. It means 
there’s no juggling with figures in The 
Chicago Tribune’s circulation claims. 
Read it 


If that doesn’t make as: 


much of an impression on your 
mind as we think it will, suppose you write 
and ask us to give you more detailed facts 
about the successes other advertisers have 
had in covering the Chicago market. We can 


show you that The Tribune covers the field; 

that you don’t have to spend a vast sum to reach the 
money-spending element living in and about Chicago 
if you concentrate your campaign in The Tribune. 
Why don’t you get the real facts about the Chicago 
situation before you spend a cent on it? Write today. 


The Tribune prints far more advertising than any other Chicago paper. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trade Mark Registered) 
EASTERN OFFICE: 1207 Croisic Bldg., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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addressed envelope for reply we 
bring the requisition back. 

This leads to the problem of 
how to classify and systematize 
the work so that at all times we 
may know just the state of each 
retailer’s advertising. 

When the requisition is mailed, 
the retailer's name is entered on 
a record sheet and the date of 
mailing placed in the column 
marked “Requisition Letter No. 
1.” Ten days are allowed to 
elapse. Then Requisition Letter 
No. 2 goes forward. Ten days 
more slip by and Requisition Let- 
ter No. 3 goes out. If no re- 
sponse is forthcoming, the retailer 
is then dropped from the adver- 
tising records. 

lf, however, he has returned 
one of the requisitions, the date 
of its receipt is noted in the col- 
umn set aside for that purpose, 
the date that his mailing list is 
due to reach us is noted in the 
next column and the date he 
wishes catalogues mailed in an- 
other column. 

If the mailing list “due date” 
arrives and no mailing list ap- 
pears we wait ten days and then 
start the mailing list follow-up of 
three letters. There are, of course, 
limits beyond which it is not good 
business or good policy to im- 
portune a retailer. 

This record sheet gives at a 
glance the condition of each re- 
tailer’s apportionment of adver- 
tising. It gives the date his mail- 
ing list went to the addresser, the 
date it was returned from the ad- 
dresser, and the date it was re- 
turned to the dealer. 

This system which I have de- 
scribed at the suggestion of 
Printers’ INK has done excep- 
tionally well for us in influencing 
our dealers to advertise our brand 
locally. If there has been at any 
time in the past what we believed 
to be undue waste in our dealer 
literature and dealer co-operation 
efforts, we regarded ourselves and 
our methods as at fault and set to 
studying more effective ways of 
adjusting our interests with those 
of the dealer. 

———+e>—___ 
The annual dinner of the Representa- 


tives’ Club is scheduled for the even- 
ing of Dec. 18, at Louis Martin’s. 


EXPRESS COMPANIES 70 
USE 400 NEWSPAPERS 


Five express companies, Adains, 
American, Southern, United 
States, and Wells-Fargo, have 
formed an alliance to advertise. 
The first copy, which appears 
December 5, will call attention 
to the new standard colored 
“collect” and prepaid labels 
adopted by all companies in ac- 
cordance with recommendatio:is 
of Government officials. Later 
advertising will set forth the va- 
rious facilities of the companies 
which enable them to give good 
service. All of this in an en- 
deavor, it may be interpreted, + 
stimulate express business as 
against the general influence of 
the parcel post, which goes into 
effect January 1. 

A list of four hundred news- 
papers, ‘with circulation for the 
most part in the larger cities of 
the country, is being used. The 
advertising is being placed by four 
agencies, the Collin Armstrong 
Advertising Co. the H. K. Mc- 
Cann Co., Albert Frank and Co.. 
and Howland - Gardner-Fenton. 
The campaign, it is understood, 
will continue indefinitely. E. H 
Hungerford, advertising manager 
of the Wells-Fargo Express Com- 
pany, is secretary of the organi- 
zation of companies. 

The amount of the appropria- 
tion set aside for carrying on 
the missionary work has not been 
given out, but it is said that the 
advertising will be done on a suf- 
ficiently large scale to keep the 
public well-informed as to the ad- 
vantages of giving the companies 
its patronage. Express com- 
pany officials deny that the move 
is to constitute a “fight” against 
the parcel post, but say that the 
campaign is to be conducted along 
the same lines as that of any 
manufacturer who wants to sell 
goods. 

———_+o4+—____ 
ADVERTISING MANAGER OF THE 
NATIONAL OATS co. 


W. D. Simonds has been appointed 
advertising manager of the ational 
Oats Company, St. Louis. He succeeds 
his brother, G. D. Simonds, who be- 
comes assistant sales manager of the 
concern. 
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Porcelain Enameled 
Steel Signs 


are recognized the world overas the 
most durable for outdoor adver- 
tising,and when you add to this our 


Embossed 


feature, you have the most effective 
«nd compelling display possible to 
produce. 

The Beach line of embossed signs has a 
prominence and pulling power equal to 
the ordinary flat sign one-third larger in 


size, and thus you get better service at 
no increase in cost, 


And remember, always, ‘“‘BEACH 
QUALITY” goes with this line. 


Further information for the asking 


THE BEACH caemnreute COMPANY 
COSHOCTON: : OHIO 
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CREAM OF WHEAT CO., SE- 
CURES JUDGMENT 


SUCCESSFUL SUIT TO RECOVER RE- 
BATES FOR SHORTAGES IN CIRCU~ 
LATION AMOUNTING TO $3,362.41 
—SUPPLEMENTARY PROCEEDINGS 
TO BE BROUGHT DECEMBER 6 TO 
DISCOVER ASSETS OF THE PEAR- 
SON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
The Cream of Wheat Company 

secured a judgment against the 

Pearson Publishing Company in 

the Supreme Court, New York 

County, October 29, ‘for $3,362.41, 

being the amount of rebate due 

the Cream of Wheat Company 
for shortages in the circulation 
of Pearson's Magazine from 

September, 1908, to December, 

1911. On November 15 execu- 

tion was issued on the judgment 

for a net sum of $2,214.91, the 

Cream of Wheat Company hav- 

ing withheld payment of $1.147.50 

which would have been due the 

Pearson Publishing Company if 

the circulation specified in the last 

advertising contract between the 
parties had been actually se- 

cured. The sheriff found it im- 

possible to satisfy the judgment, 

and an order is now pending, re- 
turnable December 6, for supple- 
mentary proceedings to investi- 
gate the assets of the defendant. 

There were three actions 
brought by the Cream of Wheat 

Company against Pearson’s Mag- 

azine growing out of advertising 

contracts which specified pro rata 
rebates if the circulation fell be- 
low a certain amount. The first 
contract was made in August, 

1908, for a page per issue from 

September, 1908, to December, 

1909. Payment was to be made 

at the rate of $172.12 per page 

(less five per cent discount for 

payment within ten days), pro- 

vided the guaranteed circulation 
of 200,000 copies per issue was 
maintained. The second contract 

was made in June, 1909, for a 

page an issue from January, 1910 

to December, 1910, at the rate of 

$191.25 per page, less five per 
cent in ten days, if a circula- 
tion of 223,000 copies per issue 
was maintained. The third con- 
tract was dated August 4, 1910, for 


INK 


a page an issue from January, 
1911, to December, 1911, at a 
similar rate for a similar circu! 
tion. Each of these three co:- 
tracts called for a pro rata reba 
in case the guaranteed circulation 
was not secured, and the Crean 
of Wheat Company was express'\ 
authorized in the contract ‘) 
make circulation audits of Pea.- 
son’s Magazine whenever it fcit 
that such action was necessary. 
An audit made by the Associa 
tion of American Advertisers i: 
December, 1909, showed that,dur 
ing the period of the first con 
tract, the circulation of Pearson's 
Magazine, instead of the guaran 
teed 200,000 copies per issue, was 
104,733, and a rebate of $1,311.79 
was demanded. An audit by 
Searle & Nicholson, certified ac- 
countants, after the termination 
of the period covered by the sec- 
ond contract, Showed that thé cir- 
culation, instead of 223,000, was 
only 112,066 copies per issue, call- 
ing for a rebate of $1,141.64. The 
circulation during 1911 was 135,- 
296, when the contract called for 
223,000, so a rebate of $952.60 
was demanded there. Suit was 
brought under each of the three 
contracts to recover the three 
separate sums claimed as rebates. 
By agreement of counsel for 
both sides, the three actions were 
consolidated into a single action, 
and came up for trial before Judge 
Erlanger in the Supreme Court 
of New York County. After a 
jury had been sworn in, the par- 
ties to the suit agreed to an or- 
der “by common consent” direct- 
ing judgment against the defend- 
ant for the full ‘amount with 
interesf and costs, 
—_—_—_+0+—__—_ 


ILLINOIS PAPERS CONDEMN 
“PATERNALISM” 


Members of the Illinois Daily News- 
paper Association, in convention on 
November 20, went on record in oppo 
sition to the recent Federal regulations 
regarding newspapers and other period 
icals. he following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

This association views with disap- 
proval the growing tendency of the 
United States Government toward 
paternalism in matters pertaining to 
the press, and condemns the new law 
requiring publicity in matters in no 
wise concerning the general public. 
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The Market and 
the Method— 


are two vital elements that determine adver- 
tising results. The ideal market is the one in 
which the buying ability is greatest. 

Philadelphia, with more than 346,000 
homes; a $3,000,000 weekly payroll; and the 
highest average of permanent employment, 
offers a market that is equalled by no other 
American Community. 


The ideal method is one which 
covers the territory without 


waste. | 


The Philadelphia Bulletin with its 285,603 net 
paid daily circulation covers Philadelphia thoroughly. 
Besides the numerical strength of its circulation it has 
character and an influence with its readers that makes 
for confidence and respect. 


“In Philadelphia nearly everybody 
reads the Bulletin’’ 


If you ‘‘want Philadelphia” you need The Bulletin ~ 
October Circulation 


285,603 oar. 


“The Bulletin’s” circulation figures are 
net—all damaged, unsold, free and 
returned copies have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher 
CITY HALL SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
ag OFFICE— NEW YORK OFFICE— 


. Verree, an. A. Carroll, 
Steger Building. Tribune Building. 
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Two Million Women Vote at 
the Next Election 










Before 1916, this total will be doubled. 


If they all vote for a woman President, 
their candidates will poll more votes than 
Roosevelt or Taft, and two-thirds as many as 
Wilson. 






A woman President is not a wild dream. 





She’s a probability. 





Of the present women leaders, Inez 
Milholland stands the best chance of being 
President, because she has all the requisites 
of political success. 






Miss Milholland is young, attractive, 
able, popular, a magnetic speaker and a 
thoughtful, forceful writer. 






And the men might vote for her! 





She may yet be President. 





In the meantime, she becomes one of the = 
editors of McClure’s, and brings her following 
with her. 


Each month, she will talk through Mc- 
Clure’s to the women of the country on the 
big problems of the sex. 







HHI | 






Miss Milholland’s New Department 


IS IN 


February McClure’s 


| i) 
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A distinguishing characteristic 
of The American Magazine 
is that its readers compose one 
oreat loyal legion, gathered 
naturally by a unity of interest 





Is there an advertiser in 
the world who doesn’t 
appreciate the advantage 
of having his advertise- 
ment read by the same 
people month after 
month, year in, year out? 


‘The American 
Magazine 


Advertising forms close on the 10th of the second preceding month 


S. Keith Evans 


Advertising Director 


New York 



































PROTECTING THE DEALER 
FROM RIVALRY OF DI- 
RECT SELLING 





110W ONE OF THE LARGEST HOUSES 
OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 
MAKES USE OF ADVERTISING AND 
SALES HELP IN ORDER TO RAISE 
THE RETAIL ORGANIZATION FROM 
A STATIC TO A DYNAMIC FORCE 





By Adolph Karpen, 
{ S. Karpen & Bros., Furniture Manu- 
facturers, Chicago 

One of the greatest problems 
e have had since we began to 
advertise has been how to over- 
come the conviction of the dealer 

mostly large dealers in an im- 
portant center—that we were go- 
ing to use him as a ladder to a 
direct-from - the - factory - to - the- 
home trade, and then kick him 
down. (The small dealer, on the 
other hand, was quick to see the 
advantage of national advertising 
of branded furniture.) That is 
the feeling of many retailers in 
all lines toward the new adver- 
tiser. Some of our most active 
competitors do deal directly with 
the consumer; there is a marked 
tendency manifest in some other 
lines to cut out the middleman; 
and it was, perhaps, 20 more than 





Furniture Luxury at 





Moderate Cost 


For three generations 
we have striven to make 
naps. MA ai Furni- 


Karpen Furniture is 
trademarked and wo 
ranted to be trustworth: 

every deta a te 

















NATIONAL COPY THAT PLAYS UP PRODUCT 
AND FIRM NAME 
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ratural for the furniture dealer to 
have been looking for some mo- 
tive of the sort in us. 

However little justification there 
was for the feeling, it certainly 
had one effect, and that was to 
paralyze, at least in part, the deal- 
er’s interest and activity in our 
behalf; not every deaier, but many 
dealers—enough' of them, anyway, 
to make a problem for us. It was 
not the ordinary problem of the 
manufacturer as to overcoming 
retail inertia or getting a larger 
share of the dealer’s attention, but 
the much more serious one of 
disarming a definite distrust and 
hostility. 

The way in which we have 
solved this problem has been one 
of the largest of the three factors 
in our growth. The other two 
factors were the trade-marking of 
our goods and the advertising of 
them. There is no question about 
that. Our history divides into two 
periods, the first, of fifteen or six- 
teen years, when we were prac- 
tically crawling, and the second of 
about the same length of time, 
when we have been striding or 
racing forward. And the division 
is marked by the trade-marking 
and advertising of the goods. This 
is largely, of course, because of 
the identifying power of the one 
and the selling power of the other, 
but it is also because advertising 
helped us to find our proper place 
and raised our standards. 

We started in in a small hind 
thirty-two years ago. S. and O 
car Karpen were the per ta 
members of the firm, and then 
seven other brothers joined them. 
Now the second generation is 
growing up in the business. 

We sold through the trade. It 
was not a quality line at first. It 
was just good, well-made furni- 
ture, without any attempt at art 
or luxury. Gradually we began to 
appreciate the demand for high- 
erade upholstered furniture, but 
it was not until we began adver- 
tising in the general mediums that 
we were able tc gauge the extent 
and persistence of the, demand. 
The attitude of the new dealers 
we added in all parts of the coun- 
try plainly showed the trend, and 
we made haste to take advantage 
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of it. We did not drop the plain- 
er grades, but we added the more 
expensive. 

While we had been doing a sat- 
isfactory, if small, business in the 
days before we began to advertise, 
we were thoroughly conscious of 
the fact that the business was not 
altogether in our own hands. Our 
goods lost their identity in the 
shops of the dealers. We were 
simply making furniture, instead 
of Karpen furniture. We were 
manufacturing for the dealer, in- 
stead of the dealer selling for us, 
as should be the case when the 
manufacturer has so much more 
than the dealer at stake. 

We discussed the advisability of 
trade-marking and advertising the 
furniture for a long time before 
we decided to take the step. We 
felt that some dealers would ob- 
ject and see in our action only the 
first step toward a direct-to-con- 
sumer business. The objections 
have not altogether subsided ; there 
are some who are convinced that 
the danger to them is all the 
greater the larger we grow; but 


there is, on the whole, a much bet- 
ter feeling. 

The improved relations are due 
chiefly to our trade policy and 
the use we make of advertising. 

We began advertising in a small 


way. We took small space in 
standard magazines and weeklies. 
Our aim was to secure more deal- 
ers, as well-as to lay the basis of 
a good will in the public mind. 

I have described how the ad- 
vertising revealed the existence of 
a widespread demand for better 
furniture. Our conception of our 
mission began to change with the 
discovery. We had taken pride in 
building honest furniture, stuff 
that would last. Now we began 
to consider it in the light of a 
possible heirloom to each family, 
and began to be anxious to con- 
tribute something to the best tra- 
ditions of the art of furniture 
making. We had broken away 
from the narrow view when we 
trade-marked our product. but 
our vision went on broadening 
and broadening as the result of 
launching into the wider market. 

Our advertising naturally kept 
pace with it. We are not large 


-Munsey’s. 


advertisers even yet in national 
mediums. Our present annual ap- 
propriation is only some $35, 000, 
distributed in half-pages and oc- 
casional pages through the leai- 
ing magazines. 

During 1912 we have used space 
in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Good Housekeeping, Harper's, 
Scribner's, Century, Red Book, 
Literary Digest, Cosmopolitan, 
In addition to this ad- 
vertising we have taken some 
space in trade paper publications. 

We are, however, only at the 
beginning. Our productive ca- 
pacity has been overtaxed for 
many months and we have planned 
enlarged facilities. When these 
are completed we shall increase 
our advertising in the general me- 
diums and possibly open up other 
avenues to the public. 

The aim of our advertising to- 
day is a little different from what 
it was fifteen years ago. Our 
aim is first to associate the name 
of Karpen with all upholstered 
furniture. Then, of course, we 
want to establish our trade-mark 
and make it a guarantee of quality 
Lastly, we wish to impress upon 
the public and the dealers that the 
furniture is sold only through 
dealers. 


OLD DEALERS AND OLD CUSTOMERS 
HELD TO HOUSE 

The effect of the advertising is 
to hold the old dealers and assist 
them to hold their old customers. 
In most cases the dealer is glad 
to put the name Karpen forward 
and advertise it. In a few of the 
larger stores the dealer’s prestige 
naturally is paramount. He buys 
of us, but takes the name and 
trade-mark off the furniture and 
presents the goods as his own or 
bearing his endorsement. 

We have no quarrel with him. 
His policy is really our old policy. 
Our present policy is the real de- 
parture. We venture to believe, 
however, that even in these few 
stores, such as some of the large 
department stores, exclusive fur- 
niture stores, etc., they will some 
day be exhibiting Karpen furni- 
ture under its cwn name. 

Our problem was in the be- 
ginning to get new dealers with- 











cut losing the old ones and to 
uiake them all feel that we were 
not going to use them for a time 
and then discard them. We met 
tus problem in several ways. 

In the first place, we gave the 
dealer a fair proht. In the second 
place, we did no business direct, 
but turned ail orders, no matter 
low large they were or how they 
caine to us, over to a dealer. 

Again, we gave dealers in towns 
and small cities exclusive rights. 
this could not be done in the large 
cities. 

Then we took pains to show the 
dealer that the advertising we 
were doing was really in the na- 
ture of dealer help, that it ad- 
vertised furniture as much as it 
did the name of Karpen and that 
he could profit by it by estaplish- 
ing a connection between it and 
lus own store, both by local ad- 
vertising, by the distribution of 
our literature and by proper win- 
dow and store display. 

We showed him that the im- 
provement of the public taste in 
1espect to furniture, which would 
tend to be the result of our ad- 
vertising, meant a steadying influ- 
ence and a larger volume of 
sales. 

The average dealer cannot af- 
ford to carry a heavy stock of 
jurniture. The more expensive it 
is, the fewer pieces he can afford. 
(o meet this condition, we made 
our catalogue very comprehensive 
and elaborate, with large illustra- 
tions in detail, showing all fea- 
tures of the furniture. This served 
the double purpose of permitting 
patrons to see exactly what they 
might be getting and of allowing 
dealers to order at nced and se- 
cure in short order. It is not an 
advantage to carry a iarge stock 
at the factory, but it is practically 
unavoidable, and the dealer ap- 
preciates any improvement in cat- 
alogue service and deliveries. We 
have, in consequence, paid more 
than ordinary attention to the de- 
velopment of our correspondence 
department, which handles this 
phase of the business. 

We supplied booklets for distri- 
bution to the dealer’s customers or 
for the circularization of his mail- 
ing list. 
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Lastly, we sent out furniture 
experts to assist local dealers in 
closing important orders. They 
went out with books and photo- 
graphs and such other matter as 
the local dealer would hardly car- 
ry, and afforded the iullest pos- 
sible information. ‘This encour- 
aged the dealers to stir up new 
business on their own account. 
We travel nine men through the 
United States, and tind that the 
advertising has made their task 
much easier than before. 
Through these means, which we 
are continuing and seeking to im- 
prove, we have been fortunate in 
building our business up. In one 
sense, it is in the hands of our 
dealers. In another sense, it is in 
our own hands; we have put our- 
selves in a position where we can 
take the initiative and assist the 
dealer to become an active and 
creative selling force, to go after 
business, instead of waiting for it 
to come to him. It is not, per- 
haps, a striking method, but it is 
sound and shows healthy results. 
a 
WHAT A MISSING LETTER 
CAN DO 


Heard Respess, of the Frank Pres- 
brey Company, tells this story: 

“My wife was just starting out to 
order a few household supplies and I 
remarked: ‘Be sure and buy some 
Graham crackers for the children.’ 

“Instantly little Dorothy, six years old 
and who recently had started to school 
much against her preference to stay at 
home and play, looked up and _ ex- 
claimed, ‘No! No! Mother!—we don’t 
want any more Graham crackers.’ 

“Knowing her fondness for them, I 
asked the reason of her present dislike. 

“ ‘Because they make children study 
—I know they do, because the sign 
says so.’ 

“Subsequent investigation revealed 
the fact that the new National Biscuit 
Company’s poster in the subway station 
—representing a fat boy and girl on 
scales, with ty matter intended to 
read ‘Graham Crackers make Children 
Sturdy’—had been so wrinkled in_past- 
ing as to read ‘Graham Crackers Make 
Children Study.’ The ‘r’ in ‘sturdy’ 
had been crinkled under and the effect 
of the poster completely nullified.” 





———__+o »>—__—_ 
ADVERTISING MAN RETURNS TO 
CARTOON WORK 


Raymond F. Barnes, formerly of 
Hampton’s and recently Detroit repre- 
sentative of Lippincott’s Magazine, has 
retired from the advertising field to per- 
sonally engage in his own special cartoon 
service to newspapers and periodicals, 
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“AND PITY ‘TIZ, ’TIS TRUE” 


Tue Eventnc Star—TuHe Sunpay STAR 

WasuincrTon, D. C., Nov. 4, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx. 

For some time past we have been 
scrutinizing very carefully all advertis- 
ing copy submitted to the Star. 

We have, of course, always,been par- 
ticular and a great deal of objection- 
able advertising which is sent out pretty 
generally is not sent to us at all. Not- 
withstanding this we have turned down 
a great deal of advertising recently and 
have been criticised by the advertisers 
or agents who sent the business, as 
being unfair. 

We enclose the correspondence in 
two cases which shows our position and 
that of an advertiser and an agent. 

We think that you might be inter- 
ested in looking over this correspond- 


“My Feet Were Just 
Aching for TIZ” 


Let Your Poor, Tired, Chad Tender Feet “Spread Out” 
Gloriously in a Bath of TiZ! 


Send tor FREE Trial Package of TIZ Today. 


“Just Couldn’t Wa’ to 
Take My Hat Off.’ 


ence and would like to have your 
opinion whether or not we are on the 
right track in the interest of news- 
paper advertising generally. We are 
not at all disturbed about our own in- 
terest in the matter as we do not wish 
to print the advertising simply on the 
grounds that it is distasteful to us and, 
we presume, to our readers, 
FLeM1InG NEWBOLD, 
Business Manager. 


The correspondence referred to 
by Mr. Newbold includes two let- 
ters from the Charles H. Fuller 
Company, Chicago, begging him 
to run—among other things—the 
portrait of the lady soaking her 
tired feet, and a similar number 
from Louis Kaminsky, president 


of the Make-Man Tablet Coin- 
pany. Mr. Newbold felt certain 
compunctions about forcing Si 
readers to divide attention | 
tween the Sunday morning ro! 
and “are your stomach and digi 
tive organs continually getti: 
out of whack?” He felt that 
might jar some sensitive souls 1 
look through the steaming fr: 
grance of the morning coffee 
the ‘Tiz-bucket. So he turne. 
down the copy. Gently and firm 
ly he did it, though it took three 
letters to make the advertisers sev: 
that it was no go even if “all th 
other papers” did run it. 

There is such a_ thing, oi 
course, as being more nice than 
wise, and some advertising men 
might consider it a sign of pru- 
dery to have private rooms in 
which “poor, tired, chafed, ten- 
der feet spread out gloriously. e 
Perhaps toes would “wriggle with 
joy” to better advantage in the 
library, and “look up at you and 
almost talk” with a greater elo- 
quence if the inner man were en- 
joying scrambled eggs the while. 
But we prefer to believe that the 
subscribers of the Star will enjoy 
themselves just as well without 
“feeling the happiness soaking 
in.”—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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NEWS INTEREST IN COPY 


Harry Tipper, atrertioins manager of 
the Texas S. spoke before the noon 
day luncheon of the Six Point League 
November 27 at the Aldine Club. Mr. 
Tipper’s subject was “The Field of the 
Newspaper, and his talk, summarized 
briefly, was an earnest plea to the news- 
papers of this country to purge their 
columns of objectionable advertising; 
to establish rates upon an_ equitable 
basis and to square their business poli- 
cies with the policies of their editorial 
departments. Such action, Mr. Tipper 
set forth, would be necessary before the 
newspaper could hope to attract the 
serious attention of the advertiser who 
has an honest, straightforward business 
proposition to present. 

Mr. Tipper dwelt at considerable 
length on the function of the news 
paper in arousing what is termed as 
news interest, and implied that, to be 
successful, advertising copy must con- 
tain further news inte1est supplement- 
ing that which appears in the reading 
columns. 


scaaninnanstecshlllb istics 

V. L. Price, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Candy Company, St. Louis, ad- 
dressed the advertising class of the St. 


Louis Y. . A., recently. His sub- 
ject was, “The English of Advertising.” 
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OF CODES 


‘Topay it is a poor publication indeed that has 
no code by which it censors advertisements. 
Codes have to do with three phases of 
censorship. . 
The most primitive, and best known, is that 


which protects the reader against harmful adver- 
tising. This bars out patent medicine, financial 
and other fakes, and advertisements that are 
immoral, deceitful or misleading. Whether this 
code is long or short, strictly enforced or winked 
at, depends upon the conscience and foresight 
of the publisher. 

The second protects advertising against adver- 
tising. By this are excluded “knocking copy,” 
unfair competition, and reckless extravagance 
in the use of the English language to express the 
maker’s claims for his goods. This is not only 
in fairness to other advertisers, but also in 
order that the believability of. all advertising 
may not be impaired by chronic shrieking. 

The third protects advertising against itself. 
Its objects are the restraint of undue and mis- 
guided expectations, the postponement of the 
premature, the maintenance of proper propor- 
tion, and the taking up of plans that have per- 
manency—the general enlightenment of the 
uninitiated. Its logic is that advertisers who 
are allowed to make mistakes will never again 
have faith in advertising. 

Not many publishers have adopted this third 
phase as yet. 

We conscientiously try to observe all three. 


— Tue Curtis PuBLIsHiInc CoMPpANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 













Concerning Censorship 
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Brooklyn Now Almost A Billion 
Dollar Manufacturing City 


It’s the money that 
comes into a city that 
makes it prosperous. 
Manufactures the 
great arteries that bring 
the golden flow—and 
make it easy to sell your 
goods. 


are 


Brooklyn is now al- 
billion dollar 
manufacturing town (an- 
nually). In many im- 
portant lines it is the 
largest manufacturing 
center in the country. 


most a 


This means a payroll 
approaching 300 million 
dollars annually—money 
that must and does go in- 
to retail shops every pay 
day. It is for you to say 
—through the Brooklyn 
newspapers—whether 


INK 


some of this money is to 
go for your goods. 

There are few cities of 
first rate importance 
where you can get any- 
thing like the home pres- 
tige at the cost per family 
possible in Brooklyn. Get 
the details and see for 
yourself. 

The leading Brooklyn 
newspapers have almost 
half a century of high- 
class trade mark value in 
their names and _ their 
place in the minds of 
Brooklynites. Every jot 
of it is won in competi- 
tion with the Manhattan 
papers—and won over 
the Manhattan papers by 
their intense home and 
family appeal. 

Write for further facts. 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


Brooklyn Standard Union 


Brooklyn Freie Presse 


Brooklyn Daily Times 
Brooklyn Citizen 
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PLAYING UP BRAND NAME 
IN THE DISPLAY 


A RECONSTRUCTION OF SOME OF THE 
NEW ADS—SLIGHT CHANGES THAT 


GIVE MORE POWER TO THE MES-~ 


SAGE 


By Gilbert P. Farrar. 


It is generally the case that he 
who advertises longest advertises 
best. 

The first ads of the average ad- 
vertiser are usually the poorest. 
Especially is this true regarding 
the display. 

This is a serious condition, be- 
cause many times an advertiser is 
led to believe that advertising 
does not pay, through the fact 
that his first ads did not bring 
any returns. 


simplicity and common sense in 
display, just so far do we go to- 
ward shutting out the maximum 
number of readers of the ad. 

Fig. 1 is a thousand-dollar ad. 
But this is hardly an excuse for 
the manner in which it is dis- 
played. 

Most experienced ad men can 
picture this advertiser demanding 
that the trade-mark be used for 
the name wherever the name 
comes in the copy. 

We can also picture this adver- 
tiser demanding underscored 
words at the top of the ad, as well 
as the hand-drawn headline. 

Oh, yes! There’s a_ hand- 
drawn headline here in Fig. 1, 
but you have to look for it a 
while. 

I have tried to show the head- 
line in Fig. 2 in type. 





Snug Warmth for the Little and Big Fellows 
Why not wear a J (gine) Toque 
Hockey or Aviation Cap for f 
Fall and Winter? 





‘Sead for our Booklet 
“Sensible Headwear for the Entire Family.” 
Addrese Department J. 


GREAT WESTERN KNITTING COMPANY |i 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
New York Office — 366 Broadway 





Established 1661 





FIG. 1—WEAKENED BY THE NUMEROUS 
REPRODUCTIONS OF THE TRADE-MARK 


While there are many reasons 
for this, such as poor distribution, 
lack of salesman co-operation, 
etc., yet many of the failures are 
due, no doubt, to the puzzles that 
the new advertiser puts before 
the prospect. 

The fact that a large amount 
of money is paid for space in a 
good medium does not guarantee 
maximum returns. 

The ad must be easy to read. 

And the farther we stray from 


Snug Warmth for the 
Little and Big Fellows = 








FIG. 2—A REARRANGEMENT OF THE CHIEF 
SELLING ELEMENTS OF THE AD 


With this headline prominent 
and the large trade-mark in its 
proper place there is every rea- 
son why the reader will connect 
the headline and the name of the 
goods. 

This done, we need not worry 
about putting all the trade-mark 
slugs throughout the ad. These 
only tend to make the ad look like 
a plugged target. 

By using a light face Roman 
type between the headline and 








trade-mark and between the trade- 
mark and bottom, we get the con- 
trast that has selling power and 
does the work. 

In Fig. 2 the lines “Look for 
the Green Label” are placed 
where [ think they will be the 
most effective. 

As the coffee ad (Fig. 3) is ar- 
ranged, the cart is before the 
horse. 

Modern salesmanship says that 
we must show a person why they 


| SMiiwinnglons 
: INSTANT = af 


Just pure coffee refined like sugar —use it as 
you do sugar—% to 3 teaspoonful in a cup— 
pour on boiling water—sugar and cream to 
taste—the flavor is always perfect—you con- ~ 
trol the strength. Sold by grocers at 30c and | 
85c per tin except in extreme West and South. 
If your grocer hasn't it, send us his name and x 
30c and receivea full } 


Pr 


Made in 7 cup 
at the ey 
















G WASHING TON COFFEE SALES CO. 79 Wall St. New York 


FIGS. 3 AND 4- 











need an article before telling 
them what to call for when they 
go to buy the article. 

The selling point in the ad 
shown as Fig. 3 is the fact that 
it is “Made in the Cup at the 
Table.” Why not “spring” this 
first, as shown in Fig. 4, and, after 
you have interested the unsus- 
pecting reader, virtually say, 
“Now, Mrs. Walker, this is the 
name of the coffee that can be 
made this way—G. Washington’s 
Coffee”? 

Psychologists say that the last 
thing seen is the easiest to re- 
member. This is our reason for 
- shift of elements in this coffee 
ad. 

Another point: 





















The uneven 
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nature of the top of the revised 
ad (Fig. 4) is more of an eve 
catcher, and by taking the he: 
ing from between the arms a:1 
putting it below said arms, 
make both arms and_headi 
stronger. 

Of course, we will have to s* 
our body type smaller, but the 
is no objection to this. A persc 
will read five-point if the headi: 
and illustrations have human i: 
terest attracting power. 



















Mad the C 
— at ae 









lon” 
SS Coffec 





jp ES ==) _ 6 HANNE TON COPPER SALES CO. 74 voll orrest, NEW YORK - 





-THIS REVISION WAS MADE WITH THE IDEA THAT THE NEED FOR THE 
ARTICLE SHOULD BE URGED BEFORE THE BRAND WAS MENTIONED 


Look hurriedly at Fig. 5. No! 
This is not an eight-day clock. 

Upon further investigation (if 
you have lots of loose time) you 
will find: that this is a heat regu- 
lator with an eight- day clock at- 
tachment. 

It will not change the sense of 
the copy whatever to move the 
trade-mark name to connect with 
the eight-day clock idea at the 
center of the vision and near the 
instrument. 

This is why we have brought 
the two ideas together in an at- 
tempt to carry a straight message 
to the average reader in a glance. 

In Fig. 6 we say to the reader, 
“Here’s the Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator and Eight-day Clock.” 
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When you have machinery 
to sell, remember this— 


No man pays $4.00 a year for the AMERI- 
CAN MACHINIST for fun. 
There’s a goal in sight—improvement in shop or product—and 


for this the AMERICAN MACHINIST is read by the Pro- 
cressive, 


What tool do you make to help them? 


The business of the paper is to show how to make machinery 
better, faster or cheaper. It’s specialized—never wanders nor 
zigzags—keeps always to that straight line in text and adver- 
tising. 

If you “belong” it will pay to get into its columns. 


It’s been 35 years in the making. Now it’s an institution in its 
field. It’s published weekly here, an English edition weekly in 
. London, a German edition in the 

German language weekly in Berlin. 





HE five great quality 





circulation engineer- 
ing weeklies of the Hill 
Publishing Co. are: 


® 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (1866) 
Devoted to Metal Min- 


ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000, 


Engineering News 
(1874) 

The Standard Paper of 
Civil Engineering. Cir- 
culation 18,700. 

American Machinist 

(1877) 

Devoted to the Work 


of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 24,000, 


Power (1880) 


Devoted to the Genera- 
tion and_ Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 33,000, 


* 
Coal Age (1911) 


Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Coke Manufacture. 
Circulation 9,500, 








That circulation and distribution will 
make a world’s market for you. 


Ask any machine tool builder what he 
thinks of the AMERICAN MACHIN- 
IST. Better, look at its advertising— 
the combined opinion of the world’s 
greatest manufacturers of machinery 
and shop equipment. 


Your product might well get its share 
of the business. 
No paper on earth could exist and 


prosper for 35 years unless it paid its 
advertisers— 


And the AMERICAN MACHINIST 
now carries more business than ever be- 
fore in its history. Why? 


You know the answer. 


JF you sell machinery or equipment 
to concerns in any of the above fields, our 


‘“‘Make-It-Pay’’ Department will help you 
do it right. Call on it now—address 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street New York City 
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Tey NEAPOLIS” 
EAT REGULATOR 


YOU NEED A HEAT REGULATOR IN YOUR HOME. 
OF COURSE YOU WANT THE BEST. YOU WANT 
“THE ORIGINAL” — ‘‘ THE 


THE LEAD oe NOW OFFERS IN ITS LATEST MODEL 
A VALUABLE NEW FEATURE 


An sina Clock 


The new clock which automati- 
cally performs its part in regu- 


lating the morning change of 
rature is a high-grade at- 
ctive time-piece with solid 


irass frame, beveled glass ~ 
and top and porcelain dial. Cloc 
detachable for use anywhere 
if desired. 

Write tor booklet show- 

ing all models with 

complete descriptions. 

SOLD BY THE BEATING TRADE 
= 


Minneapolis Heat Regulato: 
Company 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND vacTony 


‘2757 Fourth Ave., South, Minneapolis, Mi 
216 East Washington St., Wg 
144 High Street, Ros 
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FIG. 5—A HURRIED LOOK IMPRESSES ONE 
THAT TIMEPIECES ARE THE SUB- 
JECT OF THIS AD 


I have deduced this idea from 
a thorough and _ painstaking 
search of the copy in Fig. 5. 
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MALINNEAPOLIS” 
ONE MEAT REGULATOR 








With This New Model Both Tine 
and Alarm Run EIGHT DAYS 
WITH ONE WINDING 
rer are —_ "9 
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Minneapolis teat Regulater Co, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORY 
ae Minneapolis, Minn: 

med 144 tek ~y hy > es 
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FIG, 6—A REVISION MADE AFTER A PAINS- 
TAKING STUDY OF THE ORIGINAL IN FIG, 5 


The use of capitals above and 
hand lettering below the line “An 
Eight-day Clock” makes it almost 
impossible to read, even shoud 
you have nothing else to do. 

We can’t believe that this ad ‘s 
the work of an ad man. It sounds 
like the proverbial self-advertise:. 

However, be that as it may, tlic 
message in Fig. 5 is not clear, and 
puzzles are not good salesmea 
during these days of hurry and 
hustle. 

In all three of the ads shown 
in connection with this article the 
trade-mark is a bit too elaborate. 

Of course, a trade-mark must 
be different, but it must be read 
to be remembered. And to be 
read it must be plain. 

The “Knit-right” trade-mark is 
surrounded by too much data. 

The G. Washington Coffee 
trade-mark line is just a trifle too 
fancy for legibility. 

And the “Minneapolis” trade- 
mark is sloped too much for easy 
reading. 


CONVENTION OF A. A. A. 


The thirteenth annual convention of 
the Association of American Advertisers 
is to be held in Syracuse, N. Y., Janu- 
ary 28-29, 1913 

It is planned to devote part of each 
day to open sessions at which all ad- 
vertisers, not members of the associa- 
tion, are welcome. There will be pres 
ent representative publishers in maga- 
zine and newspaper fields, and agency 
men. 

= secretary makes this announce- 


SrA this coming 3-A convention no 
time will be allotted to any man for 
boosting his own individual interests 
and all speakers will be warned that 
they must get down to brass tacks with 
both feet on the ground at all times. 
This convention is not assembling to 
hear orations but is after facts and 
they will be presented in a new way.” 


ot > -- 


SPHINX CLUB DINNER 


The following three men will make ad- 
dresses at the Sphinx Club dinner, to 
be held at the Waldorf Astoria Decem- 
ber 10: Harry Tipper, advertising man 
ager of the Texas Company, whose sub- 
ject will be “Psychology'gin Advertis- 
ing’; F. H. Ralsten, of the Butterick 
Company, who will describe the build 
ing up of a publication’s selling force; 
and Frank Jewel Raymond, who will 
speak on ,, How to Back Up Your Ad- 
vertising.” 















WORKING TO MAKE CONVENTION 
INTERNATIONAL 





The Advertising Club of Baltimore 
is making every effort to give the next 
convention of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of America an international 
aspect. In addition to President Shay’s 
four months’ trip through Europe, 
vhich had for its object the instilling 
of advertising enthusiasm in various 
Continental countries, invitations have 
been sent to a large number of foreign- 
ers through the State Department at 
Washington. These invitations — will 
have unusual weight since they are 
brought to the attention of the foreign- 
ers by U. S. consuls. 

Results are. following closely the in- 
ternational work already completed. 
The German Association of Publicity 
Specialists has arranged to send a spe- 
cial commission to the convention. Sim- 
ilar organizations in Italy, France and 
Spain are expected to send commission- 
ers to Baltimore for the week begin- 
ning June 8. 

The Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America now have more than 200 clubs 
either affiliated or related in some other 
fashion. The total membership of. these 
clubs is more than 10,000. 

PELE O LEI 


Colonel R. S. Thain, dean of Chicago’s 
advertising men, died on November 26. 
Col. Thain was formerly a special rep- 
resentative and also at one time editor 

of Agricultural Advertising. 
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KURTZ RETURNS TO AYER 
AGENCY 


F. W. Kurtz, who recently resigned 
from the General Motors Company, has 
resumed his connection with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, advertis- 
ing agents, with whom he was associ- 
ated for twelve years. At the time of 
the reorganization of General Motors 
Company he joined the big company 
and became its advertising manager in 
May, 1911. Recently the General 
Motors Company established separate 
advertising departments in each of the 
subsidiary concerns, and the central de- 
partment was discontinued. 





—_—_—— oe 
ADVERTISING MAN BECOMES 
EDITOR 


Nelson T. Gutilius has become editor 
of the St. Louis Auto Review. He for- 
merly had charge of the automobile de- 
partment of the Post-Dispatch. Later 
he was publicity manager for two St. 

* Louis automobile manufacturers. Louis 
Streamer, formerly of New York, is 
advertising manager of the Review. 





+ + — 
J. A. Campbell, who iy = formerly 
with the poeey of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
at Philadelphia, and who for the past 
year has been a member of the field 
force of Good Housekeeping Maga- 
ziné, will go to Philadelphia on Janua- 
ary 1, to become associated with the 
Green-Raley-Lucas agency. 


















New 


The 


George LDyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 


@ 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 


Business Literature 
- Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 


York 
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HOW SOME ADVERTISERS 
ARE RENDERING DEAL- 
ER SERVICE 


A NEW ENGLAND BISCUIT COMPANY 
TIES UP THE DEALER BY SERVICE 
OF A VERY GENEROUS KIND—A 
STRONG FACTOR IN MEETING COM- 
PETITION—-ADDRESS BEFORE CLEVE- 
LAND AD CLUB 


By Norman Craig 

To-day the salesman who gets 
into a customer’s store and says: 
“I’m selling the best line in the 
country,” doesn’t get the attention 
nor the orders that go to the sales- 
man who says: “We recognize 
our obligation to bring new buyers 
to your store and here’s how we 
do it.” 

Under conditions of to-day in 
most lines of highly competitive 
business the element of service is 
constantly becoming a greater fac- 
tor in advertising and selling. 

What the limit will be to-morrow 
cannot be foretold to-day. Already 
in many lines the arguments that 
bring the orders are those that 
explain the service the seller gives 
his customers—often the service 
weighs more in the buyers’ esti- 
mation than price. 

For years in Philadelphia one 
of the large chain store systems 
(operating over two hundred and 
fifty stores in Philadelphia and its 
suburbs) bought certain lines 
from the firm quoting highest 
prices, simply because the seller’s 
facilities for making simultaneous 
deliveries gave more satisfactory 
service, 

A large biscuit company’s sales- 
men in New England take com- 
plete charge of the biscuit end of 
the business for many customers, 
visit their stores regularly and 
keep the stock in various brands 
in line with the demand; instruct 
clerks carefully in regard to the 
sale of all of the brands and 
by careful attention to the re- 
quirements of the consumer build 
up trade for those grocers whose 
accounts they handle. 

In some special lines the service 
consists of building up plans and 
systems for use of the device 
suited to the buyer’s particular re- 


INK 


quirements. One of the snappicst 
organizations in the country says 
“you can’t buy a multigraph unk 
you need one,” and its cley 
salesmen make it their business + 
discover for you your need of 
and proceed to demonstrate ho 
you can save money by using it, 
or if this is not possible they 
create a need for you, showins 
you: how you can profitably do 
certain things that are best done 
by their machine. 

Another Cleveland concern 
guarantees its product, ladies 
wearing apparel, to wear satis- 
factorily two seasons, and sends 
a troupe of models from city to 
city to demonstrate its goods for 
the dealer’s benefit. 

A wholesale hardware house in 
St. Louis has established a de- 
partment consisting of several ex- 
pert accountants who devote their 
time to devising accounting sys- 
tems for retail hardware stores, 
each individualized to apply to a 
particular store under particular 
conditions—free to their cus- 
tomers. Still another Cleveland 
house designs schemes of decora- 
tion for one room, a house, or 
I’ve no doubt any building, to 
promote the satisfactory use of 
their paints. Salesmen for these 
concerns are selling goods plus 
service, and cheap competition 
doesn’t worry them half as much 
as their service worries the cheap 
fellow. 

Assuming the buyers’ standpoint 
and telling them about his goods, 
their merits and uses is a service 
that is obligatory upon the manu- 
facturer who wishes to develop 
his business to large proportions, 
and the cost so incurred is cer- 
tainly as legitimate a factor in 
basing selling prices as cost of 
raw material or cost of fabrica- 
tion. When the service is real the 
buyer does not hesitate to pay a 
little more than for a similar ar- 
ticle not so exploited. 


0 


The International Harvester Company 
made over 29,000 contracts with com- 
mission agents this year besides its con- 
tracts with retail implement dealers. It 
is said that the company’s free service 
bureau plans to spend as high as $5,- 
000,000 for educational work among 
the farmers. 
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An Infallible Guide 








| The Department Store MUST have returns—to-day’s 
_ advertisement is measured in to-day’s sales. The news- 
paper, therefore, which carries the largest amount of 
Department Store advertising, has the strongest grip 
on its community. 


THE 


CHICAGO EXAMINER 


Leads all other Chicago Morning Newspapers 
as shown in the following 


RECORD OF DEPARTMENT STORE ADVERTIS- 
ING FOR OCTOBER, 1912 


EXAMINER, Total Columns, 538.40 
2nd Paper “ ” 533.38 
3rd Paper . 1“ 262.00 


From January 1 to October 31, 1912, 


IN DEPARTMENT STORE ADVERTISING THE 


EXAMINER Gained 94,919 lines 
2nd paper __ Lost 89,363 “ 
3rd paper Lost 119,177 “ 


These figures are from the reports of the Washington Foe, an independent 
audit company. 


The CHICAGO EXAMINER has more local circulation 


than the two next largest morning newspapers combined 


It is a Wise Foreign Advertiser That Fol- 


lows the Lead of the Local Expert in 
Newspaper Values—the Department Store 


CHICAGO EXAMINER 


M. D. HUNTON, Eastern Representative, 22C Fifth Avenue, New York 
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RULES FOR USE OF PAR- 
CEL POST 





POSTAL GUIDE NEARLY READY FOR 
DISTRIBUTION -—- WHY SPECIAL 
STAMPS ARE REQUIRED FOR PAR- 
CEL POST MATTER—MATTER NOW 
MAILED AS THIRD-CLASS MAY NOT 
BE MAILED AT NEW RATES 





Special Washington Correspondence. 

With the time drawing near for 
the inauguration of the new par- 
cel post the officials of the Post- 
office Department in charge of 
this service have redoubled their 
efforts to so perfect the plans that 
the system in all its main essen- 
tials will go into operation on 
January 1, 1913. Interest on the 
part of advertisers and the busi- 
ness community in general is now 
centered on the issuance of the 
“Parcel Post Guide” which will 
contain the regulations which have 
been formulated for the conduct 
of the new Governmental package 
delivery system. 

It had been hoped to have this 
guide ready for publication on 
December 1, but the Postmaster 
General has taken time to investi- 
gate very thoroughly each fea- 
ture of the proposed rules and 
accordingly it is probable that it 
will be December 10 or later be- 
fore any of the guides are placed 
in the hands of business men and 
other patrons of the parcel post. 
Many of the articles which have 
appeared in the daily newspapers 
relative to the parcel post regula- 
tions have been more or less 
speculative in character, but it is 
possible to outline at this time 
some of the features which have 
already been adopted and which 
have not previously been brought 
to the attention of prospective 
users of the new service. 

There are specific instructions 
for determining the dimensions of 
packages designed for the parcel 
post and which, under the law, 
may be “not greater in size than 
seventy-two inches in length and 
girth combined.” It is stipulated 
that measurements will be made 
by means of a six-foot tane line 
furnished to pvostmasters by the 
department. So much of the tape 
as is not used in measuring the 








length is the measure of the 
maximum girth permissible. Thus, 
it is pointed out, a parcel not more 
than three feet six inches in 
length may measure as much as 
two feet six inches in girth, or 
around its thickest part. \ 
shorter parcel may be thicker: 
thus if it measures no more than 
three feet in length it may 
measure as much as three fect 
in girth or around its thickest 
part. 

The regulations also emphasize 
that parcel post parcels will be 
mailable only at __post-offices, 
branch post-offices, lettered ani 
local named stations and such 
numbered stations as may be 
designated by the postmaster, or 
presented to a rural or other car- 
rier duly authorized to receive 
such matter. The object of these 
restrictions is, of course. to pre 
vent the congestion of street 
boxes, drops in office buildings, 
etc. which have not been con 
structed with a view to accom- 
modating parcels of such size as 
will be carried in the mails under 
the new system. -Indeed many of 
the parcels admissible to the par- 
cel post under the new regulations 
would not pass through the open- 
ings of the present package drops 
and, were it not for the above 
stipulations, there would be like- 
lihood that such large parcels 
would be left for collection on top 
of the boxes, exposed to dangers 
of theft and damage by a sudden 
downfall of rain or snow. 

When questioned for Printers’ 
INK, with reference to the prob- 
able needs of manufacturers, the 
Post-office Department officials 
stated that once the new system 
is in operation, the above men- 
tioned regulation will probably be 
given a certain elasticity where 
circumstances warrant and ar- 
rangements are made to allow the 
collection of parcel post mail by 
carrier or other postal employee. 
detailed to make calls for such 
purpose, at the places of business 
of firms dispatching much matter. 
Even at the outset the reculations 
as to mailing will, of course. work 
no hardship to those manufactur- 
ers who actually or, in effect, have 
a postal station at their plants as 








have some of the large mail-order 
houses. 


SPECIAL PARCELS STAMPS FOR 
FOURTH-CLASS MATTER 


The strongest emphasis is 
placed in the regulations on the 
requirement that distinctive par- 
cel post stamps must be used, be- 
ginning January 1, on all fourth- 
‘lass matter. The use of the dis- 
tinctive stamps has been com- 
mented upon in all the preliminary 
announcements of the parcel post, 
but attention has not heretofore 
been called to the fact that the 
distinctive stamps must be placed 
mn all fourth-class matter, even 
including that weighing four 
ounces and less, which is not sub- 
ject to the pound or parcel post 
rate. All fourth-class matter not 
bearing the distinctive stamps— 
that is all packages bearing ordi- 
nary postage stamps—will be 
treated as “Held for Postage.” 

In this connection it may be 
noted that this requirement of 
special stamps seems to be arous- 
ing more opposition than any 
other feature of the parcel post 
scheme, and the department is re- 
ceiving great numbers of protests 
from manufacturers and others. 
In self-defense the Post-office 
Department heads are hastening 
to call attention to the fact that 
this stipulation for distinctive 
stamps is not merely a regulation 
dictated by the judgment of the 
officials of the postal service. but 
is an explicit provision of the law 
creating the parcel post. The ob- 
ject is to afford a means of accu- 
rately determining the revenue of 
the parcel post, and it is claimed 
that in no other way could this 
be done so accurately. The offi- 
cials point out that inasmuch as 
the whole parcel post scheme is 
an experiment, it is of the utmost 
importance to ascertain its suc- 
cess as a business proposition. It 
is going to be hard enough, they 
say, to ascertain the cost of oper- 
ation without the situation being 
further complicated by adding to 
the difficulties of determining the 
gross income from the service. 


THIRD-CLASS MATTER BARRED OUT 
There is one heretofore over- 
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looked feature of the parcel post 
which seems likely to engender, 
on the part of many manufac- 
turers and publishers, an opposi- 
tion much more spirited than that 
provoked by the distinctive stamp 
requirement. This is the regula- 
tion to the effect that the. matter 
now classified as third-class mat- 
ter will not be permitted in the 
parcel post mails. This means 
that the book publisher sending 
sets of books by mail; music pub- 
lishers distributing sheet and folio 
music by mail; lithographers, en- 
gravers, art printers, etc., seeking 
this means of distribution; pho- 
tographers posting portraits in 
lots of a dozen or more, and even 
manufacturers and advertisers 
who use the postal service to con- 
vey small consignments of cata- 
logues, circulars, pamphlets or 
other advertising matter to retail- 
ers and agents, will be denied all 
the advantages of the new parcel 
post and will be compelled to pay 
a far higher rate on their mail 
matter than will be exacted from 
persons marketing other lines. 
For the benefit of the authors 
of numerous inquiries which have 
come to Printers’ INK from firms 
engaged in the seed business and 
kindred lines, it may be explained 
that an exception is to be made 
in their case. The parcel post 
regulations will provide that 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions 
and plants will be permitted in the 
parcel post mails under the same 
regulations as to size and weight 
applicable to other parcel post 
packages but at the rate of post-° 
age of one cent for two ounces or 
fraction regardless of distance. 
It is provided that all packages 
admitted to the parcel post may, 
at the option of the sender, be 
registered under the present regis- 
try system and they may likewise 
be accorded special delivery serv- 
ice, each on payment of the usual 
fee. A little later there will be 
introduced a plan whereby parcel 
post packages may be insured 
against loss in an amount equiva- 
lent to their actual value, but not 
to exceed $25, upon payment of a 
fee of five cents. It had been 
planned to introduce this feature 
from the outset, but the magni- 
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tude of the work of preparation 
for the new service and the lim- 
ited time available has made it 
necessary to ‘postpone the intro- 
duction of this part of the serv- 
ice. For the same reason it will 
not be practicable to put in opera- 
tion until some time after January 
1 the c. o. d. feature of the par- 
cel post, namely, the plan for 
handling parcel post packages 
subject to the collection of the 
carriage charges (and probably 
the purchase price as well at the 
point of delivery). 

The regulations will stipulate 
that all parcels shall bear the re- 
turn card of the sender. Various 
schemes are under consideration 
by the officials for facilitating the 
use of the parcel post by firms 
whose business involves the send- 
ing out of large numbers of pack- 
ages. The regulations will pro- 
vide that where not less than 2,000 
identical pieces are mailed by par- 
cel post, the distinctive stamps 
need not be affixed, but postage 
may be paid in money, It is like- 
ly, too, that the “pre-canceled” 
stamp scheme now in use for 
other classes of mail will be ex- 
tended to the parcel post. This 
method, whereby stamps are can- 
celed before being affixed to the 
individual pieces of mail, would 
be of great benefit to manufactur- 
‘ers mailing by parcel post fragile 
articles which might be broken or 
damaged bv the blows of the rub- 
ber stamps ordinarily employed 
for cancellation. on . 

With a view to ascertaining, if 
possible, what provision must be 
made for handling parcel post 
business in the first few weeks of 
the new year, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is now causing to be sent to 
leading mercantile and manufac- 
turing houses in all the large 
cities inquiries as to what volume 
of business may be expected from 
each firm addressed. Each re- 
cipient is asked to fill out the fol- 
low schedule: 

1. What is the average number of 
fourth-class parcels now mailed by you 
daily? 

2. What will be the average num- 
ber mailed daily by you when this law 
becomes effective? Their average weight? 
Their average size? : 

3. What proportion of the entire num- 
ber will be for local delivery? 


4. Will your parcels be mailed in larg. 
quantities at stated intervals or wi 
there be a regular daily mailing? 

_ 5. What percentage of parcels will tx 
inensen? Registered? Perishable? Fra 
gile? 

6. When the C. O. D.° feature 
placed in operation what percenta 
of your parcels will be sent C. O. D. 


It is now announced definite! 
that all business houses, etc., wil 
be given an opportunity to pur 
chase at nominal price, for thei: 
own use, copies of the parcel pos: 
guide and the “zone” map of the 
United States. The price will be 
25 or 30 cents for a map and 
guide, and orders must be sent 
direct to Washington, accompan- 
ied by remittance, as is now done 
in the case of the postal road 
maps. A firm may purchase as 
many of the maps as may be de- 
sired and the delivery of these 
maps will begin before the middle 
of December so that all business 
houses that desire them can be 
supplied before the parcel post 
goes into operation. It is of the 
utmost importance that each per- 
son shall specify in ordering in 
what parcel post “unit” he is lo- 
cated for the department will 
have in stock 3,500 different edi- 
tions of the map—one for each of 
the 3,500 units into which the 
United States is divided under 
the parcel post zone system—and 
it will be essential that each user 
have a map showing the eight 
“zones” radiating from the par- 
ticular unit or base where he is 
located. 

a 0 


TO DEVELOP TEXTILE ADVER- 
TISING 


Charles’ J. O’Malley, for the past 
seven years on the advertising staff of 
the Wool and Cotton Reporter, has re- 
signed and formed the O’Malley Adver- 
tising Agency, Boston. 

Mr. O’Malley will make a specialty 
of textile advertising. Before Mr. 
O’Malley became connected with textile 
advertising he was a daily newspaper 
advertising manager in St. Louis, De- 
troit and other cities. 

The Boston Transcript has appointed 
Mr. O’Malley manager of the textile 
advertising department of that paper. 


——_+0>———_ 


George Nowland, advertising manager 
of Fels & Co., Philadelphia, has accepted 
the chairmanship of the finance commit- 
- - i eastern division of the A, A. 
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Points on Selecting Your 
Advertising Agency 


The manufacturer who is thinking 
of engaging the services of an ad- 
vertising agency, is interested in 
knowing the following: 1, the 
character of the men who compose 
the agency; 2, their broad expe- 
rience in general advertising and 
their special experience in his par- 
ticular line; 3. the agency's gen- 
eral equipment and peculiar facili- 
ties for handling his particular con- 
tract; 4. the agency’s financial re- 
sponsibility and business policies ; 
5. whether it operates an “Open 
Book’’ System of handling details; 
6. its knowledge of and experi- 
ence in practical marketing on a 
national scale. There are other 
things which the manufacturer 
should find out before selecting his 
advertising agency. 


We offer free to any such manu- 
facturer, two sets of our Advertis- 
ing Data Cards (see topics at left) 
in order that he may learn about our 
agency upon the points mentioned. 


To all others, the cards are sold at the regular price, 
$2.00 for the two sets. 


MRS rbd Compuany 


Advertising Agency 





31 East 22nd Street, NEW YORK 
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When you compare a black and white 
representation of your package with an 
actual reproduction in color, do you 
wonder that it is easy for the retailer 
to practice substitution? 


















Can you put a black and white picture of your pack- 
age before the consumer and expect him to picture it in 
its correct colors? 


Millions of sales are lost each year by manufacturers 
whose packages, labels, trade- marks and names of products 
are confused in the consumer's mind. 


The safe way to establish the impression of your 
label, trade-mark or package on the consumer, is to show 
your label, trade-mark, or package exactly as it appears 
on the dealer’s shelf. 


Street car advertising indelibly and accurately stamps 
the package on the minds of the consumer, the retailers 


and the jobbers. 


If you depend upon a black and white reproduction 
of your package, YOU, YOURSELF, are responsible 


for a large part of your substitution trouble. 


In which cities are you just now particularly in- 
terested in showing your package exactly as it is? 


Street Railways Advertising Co. 


CENTRAL OFFICE HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
First National Bank Bldg. ‘<Flatiron’’ Building 242 California Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 












GFTTING RETAIL CLERKS 
‘OQ BOOST YOUR PROD- 
Set 


MAXING THE .MAN BEHIND THE 


)UNTER, THE MAN BEHIND YOUR - 


coODS -—— SPECIFIC INSTANCES 
\\ HERE TRINKETS HAVE BROUGHT 
}ORTH PERSONAL ENDORSEMENTS 

MOMENTS WHEN THE RIGHT 
\\ORD MEANT A SALE—STRATEGY 
\ HICH WINS CLERKS 


By Ernest Cohn, 

Ad\. Mgr., Kahn Tailoring Company. 

it is clear that when a manu- 
facturer contents himself with ad- 
vertising that does nothing more 
than send the customer to seek 
the goods, he lays himself open 
to whole broadsides of substitu- 
tion. 

Consequently, no matter how 
efficient direct to customer ad- 
vertising is, it is never 100 per 
cent powerful until backed by a 
publicity that impresses the brand 
on the dealer and his clerk and 
makes them enthusiastic concern- 
ing it. 

The average trade advertising 
is an attack on the dealer, which 
if successful stocks him. up and 
that is all. But real dealer adver- 
tising neither begins nor ends with 
stocking the dealer. In fact 
shrewd spenders of publicity ap- 
propriations know that the work 
of trading is to keep unstocking 
and then restocking. 

The ideal sales plan, therefore, 
is that which not, only puts the 
goods on the shelf, but moves 
them off again. For this reason 
many successful advertisers have 
learned that they secure a big ad- 
vantage when they make of the 
clerk a man behind the goods. 
Impressing trade-marks on the 
mind of the salesman, once his 
enthusiasm and respect is won, 
the goods will go over the counter 
with an acceleration which, in ad- 
dition to supplementing the na- 
tional advertising, will also ac- 
tively and profitably push the 


goods to buyers who may never 
have seen them advertised. 

It is not divulging trade se- 
crets to describe how the good 
will of the soda dispenser has 
Not 


been won for Coca Cola. 
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only has the soda fountain been 
embellished and the store front 
beautified by ads that decorate as 
well as educate, but a spirit of 
sales enthusiasm has been imbued 
in the soda dispenser himself. 
This enthusiasm has been built 
up largely through the medi- 
um of novelties, little trinkets 
to adorn the person, pocket mir- 
rors and other appealing trifles 
that win good will. These things 
have been given, not to the owner 
of the store alone, but also to his 
soda salesman. Consequently, a 
great many “I-don’t-care”’ orders 
are being filled with Coca Cola. 

The cultivation of this kind of 
co-operation on the part of the 
clerk is, of course, not as neces- 
sary to- day as when the Coca 
Cola campaign was in its infancy. 
Yet it is just as assiduously per- 
formed, with the sage knowledge 
that it is just as imporant to pre-’ 
vent the salesman from forget- 
ting the brand as it is to get him 
to know it. 

Another national advertiser 
who is impressing his brand on 
the clerk by a system for clerk 
co-operation is the B. V. D. Com- 
pany. It is scarcely possible to 
find a haberdashery. clerk who, 
when asked his opinion of B. V. 
D.’s will not respond, “I wear 
them myself.” This firm has in- 
fluenced the salesman to try out 
the article, and by impressing on 
him the superior comforts of B. 
V. D. has made him active and 
enthusiastic in pushing them. 

This co-operation has been won 
largely through the furnishing of 
elaborate sales helps for use both 
in and out of the windows; by 
keeping the trade posted as to the 
national advertising and through 
the medium of an intimate house- 
organ—‘“the B. V. Dealer.” 

This “I-use-it-myself” method 
of impressing the brand on the 
clerk has been tried out by many 
manufacturers, one of the most 
successful of whom is a large 
soap house that finds it possible 
to push sales by means of a sur- 
prisingly inexpensive method that 
is a cross between direct sampling 
and the ordinary trade-advertis- 
ing. The soap salesman enters the 
store and secures a modest order 
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from the grocer. Then he ap- 
proaches each clerk separately and 
makes him a present of a couple of 
cakes of his soap, impressing on 
him its superior qualities and ask- 
ing him to take it home and use it. 
The scheme works; the clerk and 
his wife both learn to like the soap 
and they-get in the habit of using 
the brand, and whenever a custo- 
mer comes in and asks for just 
soap, without specifying the 
brand, you may rest assured that 
Mr. Clerk gets back of his home 
life brand and pushes it. And he 
also pushes it when the customer 
asks for an advertised soap mak- 
ing his ‘“I-use-it-myself” argu- 
ment discount the publicity of the 
other fellow. 

Just to prove that this clerk 
co-operation is necessary—take a 
look at the big boosts back of 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes. 
Certainly, if any general publicity 
plan would of itself be all suffi- 
cient, that back of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes would be the one. And 
yet it has been found necessary 
to keep the clerk constantly keyed 
up to the Kellogg pitch, this in 


spite of the stupendous general 
publicity that drives both clerk 
and customer the Kellogg way. 
The clerk himself is taken care 


of through trade-paper space, 
stick-pins reproducing the Kel- 
logg package and other equally 
effective novelties, and particu- 
larly through the Square Dealer. 
Sometimes it is necessary to 
get close to the heart of the seller 
of your stuffs, even closer than 
the house-organ could come. 
When this is the case, and it 
usually is the case with a new 
article, it has been found practi- 
cal to resort to strategy to forge 
the link that joins the consumer 
advertising and the store service. 
One stunt of this nature that was 
particularly effective was used by 
a large food-stuffs manufacturer 
just entering a new territory. He 
furnished each of his traveling 
men and city salesmen with a 
quantity of watch-fobs, which 
showed no advertising on their 
face, but did on the reverse. 
Each salesman was instructed 
to wear one of these fobs con- 
spicuously and to see that by hook 


or crook it gained the admiration 
of the clerk with whom he might 
be talking. That admiration once 
gained, the drummer expressed 
regret that these watch-fobs were 
not for general distribution hay- 
ing been purchased by his hcuse 
as gifts for its salesmen, but that 
he woul secure one for the clerk 
were it possible. Then, as a sort 
of after thought he would remove 
the fob from his watch and hand- 
ing it to the interested salesman 
would sav “Here, you take miue. 
I guess I can persuade them to 
get me another.” 

This little act invariably ce- 
mented a friendship, not only be- 
tween the salesman and the clerk, 
but between the home and the 
clerk. The manceuvre was re- 
peated in every store in which the 
manufacturer desired to make an 
impression, and it never failed to 
line up at least one clerk in each 
store—depending on that one to 
get the balance of the force push- 
ing the goods. 

A grocery jobber carried a line 
of goods under his own trade- 
names and found it possible to 
stimulate clerks to fill out the 
“stock wanted” book with names 
of his brands. For instance, 
when the stock of canned peas 
went low, the clerk instead of 
writing “canned peas” in the 
want-book, would write “Golden 
Rule Peas.” In the case of brands 
which were handled by several 
wholesalers in the territory, the 
clerk would make his item on the 
want-book read “Ivory Soap from 
James, Smith and Meyers,” or 
“Bull Durham from James, Smith 
and Meyers,” in each case follow- 
ing the name of the article by the 
name of his favored wholesaler. 

Naturally, to get this kind of 
clerk co-operation it was neces- 
sary for the wholesaler to stand 
very close to the different sales- 
men throughout his territory. It 
was found that this could be done 
very easily by distributing novel- 
ties with the name of the whole- 
saler on them, and by taking an 
interest in the trials and tribula- 
tions of the clerks themselves 
After good will was thus ob- 
tained, just a hint was all that 
was needed to do the work. 














SKYSCRAPING TALK 


New York, Nov. 27, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
“RIGHT now, for a thousand reasons, 
~ your sake, for the sake of those 
1 love, for the sake of your present 
ies spects, for the sake of your entire 
future, for the sake of your health, hap- 
piness, peace of mind, pride, principle 
and YOUR WHOLE LIFE’S AMBITION, you 
should : 

\Vhat is it, do you think, egg Ae 
ought to do for all those reasons? Must 
be something serious—maybe a_ crusade 
against child labor or a fund to aid 
the Balkan refugees. 

Nothing like that. It is a book—a 
“business book”—which the gentleman 
wishes you to purchase for three dol- 
lars. According to the prospectus: 

“This book will fie you by the 
Hand, look you in the Eye, and start 
right off to tell you, in plain, simple 
language, EXACTLY WHAT WILL BRING 
yoU THE THINGS YOU WANT IN THIS 
LIFE!” 

“Ip WILL MAKE A BETTER, BIGGER, 
BRAINIER, BROADER, BOLDER BUSINESS MAN 
OF YOU WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 
AFTER YOU BEGIN READING IT!” 

“It will lay bare before you all the 
Deep, Decisive “T-R-U-T-H- ou must 
Firmly Grasp and Forever Make a Part 
of Your Business Self, in order to Do, 
to Dare, to Dominate.” 

If it were within the bounds of possi- 
bility that the book could be as bad as 
the advertising, its name would go right 
here in eight-point type. But the man 
who could write a 600-page book as bad 
as that doesn’t live—there must be spots 
in it which come within a million miles 
of the truth—so it shall remain un- 
named. 

The only thing one can think of to com. 
pare that outburst with is the kind of 
business literature which runs on by 
the yard something after this fashion: 

“And when you gaze into Mr. Jim 
Jones’ masterful face, when you meet 
his keen, analytical eye which, for all 
that, can’ sparkle with humor; when you 
feel the grasp of his warm, powerful 
hand;—you cannot help feeling that 
here at last is a MAN; a man who could 
conceive and carry to fruition in spite 
of all the wiles of a bitter and vindic- 
tive competition, the great sardine can 
industry.” 

Everybody knows that sort of thing, 
and knows that it can be had, ready 
to use like prepared paint, at so much 
per can. It usually begins by telling 
how poor Mr. Jones once was, and how 
rich he is now, because he looked 
around at the millions longing for a con- 
venient and economical sardine can, and 
vowed in the innermost fibre of his 
being to devote the rest of his life to 
supplying that great human need. — It 
goes all right when Mr. Jones is rich, 
and some of ha | gem | change would 
come in handy, but why imagine that 
that sort of bunk will sell books to 
business men? 

J. D. M. 


———+09————— 

E. T. Bromfield, formerly with  Su- 
burban Life, has joined the staff of 
solicitors for Good Housekeeping Maga- 
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Altitude Records 


of advertising carried during the 
first six months of 1912, com- 
pared with 1911, show that the 


New Orleans 
Item 


gained 115% more than its next 
competitor; 304% more than the 
third-placer and 1240% more than 
the “tail ender.” 


The totals are as follows: 


New Orleans Item - 3,190,180 


Next paper 2,743,988 
Third paper 1,811,460 
Fourth paper 1,746,822 


When you translate this arith- 
metical constellation into Diction- 
ary language you will find it 
under the following terms: 


Leader —surely this evidence entitles us 
to say the NEW ORLEANS 
ITEM leads in its field. 


Verdict—surely this evidence entitles us 
to say that advertisers endorse 
the NEW ORLEANS ITEM 
by a large majority-of-lines. 


Results—surely this evidence—which is 
consistently maintained every 
time we take measurements— 
entitles us to predict results 
for any advertiser who prop- 
erly uses the NEW OR- 
LEANS ITEM. 


The Dictionary contains another word 
to which we should like to call your at- 
tention at this occasion, viz.: “Act” 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


ee ~ New York; Tribune 
a cncggoe Chemical 
Idg., St. Louis. 


At your service, any time, anywhere. 
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THE LITTLE THINGS THAT 
GIVE THE BIG EFFECT 





ATTENTION TO CORRECT DETAILS IN 
COPY-MAKING THE EXPLANATION 
OF MOST SUCCESSFUL ADS—WHAT 
A CLOTHING ADVERTISER IN A COL- 
LEGE TOWN OVERLOOKED — HOW 
SOME _ ADVERTISERS FOLLOW 
THROUGH THEIR COPY 





By Tyson Cook. 


You can scarcely go too far, 
nowadays, in your “be careful” 
attitude. I know a big asphalt 
paving and roofing concern that 
sent a photographer all the way 
to La Brea, Trinidad, just to get 
a few pictures of the asphalt lake 
to use in an advertising series. 
It cost several thousand dollars. 

Belasco, the so-called theatrical 
manager, is the sort I mean. With 
exquisite genius he pictures things 
as they are. mainly by attending 
to details. He is thorough to the 
last degree. What is the result? 
You who have seen one Belasco 
play know the answer; he approx- 
imates perfection. 

A salesman representing one of 
the most widely advertised lines 
of men’s clothing in the country 
was coming East after secing the 
trade with his spring line for 1913. 
He occupied a seat in the dining 
car of one of the Pennsylvania’s 
Chicago-New York expresses; op- 
posite him sat a casual business 
acquaintance who had boarded the 
train at Pittsburgh. 

As they bowled along they 
talked of the usual things, the re- 
cent cold spell, the political indi- 
cations, the possibilities of busi- 
ness being affected by the rapidly 
nearing Presidential election. And 
then, quite naturally, the salesman 
came to the subject nearest his 
heart. 

“T’ve been doing some mission- 
ary work on this trip. I’ve been 
out trying to pave the way to get 
more of our product on the backs 
of college and university men. We 
have agencies in practically every 
college town on the continent. 
We are spending a barrel of 
money in advertising aimed at 
the undergraduate. Posters, stvle 
books that set us back the price 


of a good cigar apiece, full pa~es 
in the prominent magazines, news- 
paper displays, form letters to ‘he 
fellows themselves—we’re go'ng 
in for all of it. But somelow 
we're not getting our share of the 
college trade. We just don’t seem 
to be abie to get them coming our 
way.” 

His friend had been listening in- 
tently. He now asked a quest’ n. 
“Is Jones still handling your line 
at Blanksburg?” 

“Yes, he is,’ snorted the sales- 
man. “He’s had our stuff jor 
years and he’s one of the saddest 
entries on our books. We’re think- 
ing of cutting out that town.” 

“T thought so,” commented the 
other. “That’s my college town. 
Do you know, I believe I have the 
answer to your backward growth 
there. Your goods are on sale at 
the wrong store. I happened to 
be in Blanksburg when your line 
first came to town. I remember 
the fine impression your advertis- 
ing thade. You had us all excited 
about your clothes for a while, but 
vou surely killed yourself when 
you let Charley Jones handle your 
goods. Why? I can’t exactly tell 
you that; it’s just that he’s not 
the sort of man the students care 
to deal with—and you can’t sell 
a college man clothes in the wrong 
store. I’ve often wondered why 
you don’t give your agency to 
Good & Co. Their place is a reg- 
ular institution among the fel- 
lows.” 

It took the salesman some time 
to digest the thought. “You may 
be right,” he said finally. “I’ve 
been thinking of the same thing 
for the last season or so. I even 
went so far as to suggest that we 
make a change down there, but 
nothing has been done. Believe 
me, I’m going to make a fuss 
about that to-morrow morning. 
I’m obliged to you. The same 
thing may be going on at a dozen 
other places.” : 

The salesman’s vis-a-vis was the 
writer. The incident is a fair 
specimen of what happens when 
the right idea is there; but often 
it goes just so far and then stons 
Even if it is the last detail in the 
bunch it should not be overlooked. 
It may be the very one needed to 
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enlerlainment 
or locture 


A man took his family to 
hear a ponderous lecture on 
“The Discord in the Chinese 
Republic.” 


He felt improved, but his 
wife yawned and the family 
—well, the family went to 
sleep. 


Next time they all went to an 
entertainment—something 
there for each of them. 
Drama for him—a selection 
from opera for his wife—a 
bit of humor for the young- 
sters. 


In technical publications it’s 
much the same way—an 
appeal to one of the family. 
When that one is through 
with the magazine its circu- 
lation and usefulness ends. 


Then there’s the publication 
made up for the whole family 
—The Associated Sunday 
Magazines—with a circula- 
tion limited only by the size 
of the family. 


The Associated Sunday Mag- 
azines print no criticism of 
any religion, any business 
or any legislation. The 
great strength lies in the 
appeal to the man and his 
wife and to their children in 
their home. 


Used consistently year after 
year by big national adver- 
tisers who seek entry to 


1,400,000 + homes every 


week. 


The Associated Sunday Magazines 
Issued every week co-operatively and simultaneously by, and as a part of, the Sunday editions of the 


Chicago Record-Herald 
St. Louis Republic 
Philadelphia Press 
Pittsburgh Post 

New York Tribune 
Boston Post 


Washington Star 
Minneapolis Journal 
Rocky Mountain News 
Buffalo Courier 
Detroit News-Tribune 
Baltimore Sun 


1 Madison Avenue, New York Record-Herald Bldg., Chicago 
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In the 


“bring home the bacon.” 
case cited it would have paid that 
clothing firm to have sent its high- 
est-priced sales specialist over to 


stands a whole army of people at the 
housewife’s service, or a host of friends 
pleasure calls. 





Well, call up the Business “inne 
Py hy Ge oy message is 
free from any Public Telephone. 


Name of Local Company 
Name of Locel Mgr. or Agt. 
Address 
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THE FIVE WORDS IN THE HEADING RE- 
SULTED FROM DAYS OF STUDY 


sleepy old Blanksburg and to have 
kept him there for a week study- 
ing conditions. The whole adver- 
tising campaign was right, mind 
you, and so was the line of goods; 
but some one had failed to test, 
the last link in the chain. As it 
usually turns out, it held the lone 
weak spot. 

Let me tell you the story of a 
simple little heading. It is about 
a residence telephone service ad- 
vertisement. First the copy man 
got the idea of a row of silhou- 
etted heads behind a woman mak- 
ing use of her home telephone. He 
submitted the thought in the form 
of a rough pencil sketch. It met 
with approval and the artist was 
set to work developing it. The 
finished picture came back a week 
or so later. It was a splendid 
sketch. The copy man got busy 
on text to fit the picture. Within 
a short time he produced a para- 
graph or two of good straightfor- 
ward reason-why copy. Finally, 
he slipped the company’s seal into 
its proper place in the balanced 
arrangement. One thing remained 
—a headline. 
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That writer actually spent three 
or four days hunting for his 
“head.” As I recall it these are 
some of the questions fired at us: 

“Is there such a thing?” 

“Can you give me a shorter 
word?” 

“What is a good synonym?” 

“Does this mean anything t 
you! ? 

“I want to say so and so; how 
would you express it?” 

“Does this appeal to you?” 

The ad, as may be seen in thie 
accompanying reproduction, was 
aimed directly at the housewife; 
it pictured the help to be had in 
residence telephone service. In 
the foreground sits a smiling and 
apparently entirely happy woman. 
In the background are seen the 
plumber, dressmaker, baker, butch- 
er and friend—all in silhouette. 
But what was the “head” to be? 
These were some of the suggested 
—and rejected—ones: 

“Why Shouldn’t I Have Time 
to Spare?” 

“My Telephone Aides.” 

“The Mystery Solved.” 

“Clues to Home Happiness.” 

“In the Background of My 
Telephone.” 

At that stage of the search I 
had to leave town for several days. 
When I returned one of the first 
things I did was stroll over to my 
friend’s desk. 

“Did you get ‘a ‘head’ for that 


silhouette ad?’ 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. “Here's 
a proof of it.” And as I exam- 
ined the finished product with 
“Back of Her Bell Telephone” 
prominently displayed as its head- 
line I realized that it was better 
than any of the others; and that 
the time spent in hunting the right 
phrase had been mighty well used. 

A large Eastern corporation 
whose advertising is of such a 
quality that it attracts attention in 
any company has the watchful 
germ deeply planted in its system. 
These are some of the methods it 
is using: 

Like most large concerns, this 
company creates its advertising in 
well-defined series. There is a 
spring series, a fall series, a large 
city series, a small town series, 
and so on. When new series are 
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needed the copy manager calls his 
assistants and to each assigns a 
certain number of ads of a partic- 
ular kind. He says, for instance, 
“Jones, please let me have sixteen 
ideas for newspapers in third-class 
cities before the 15th of next 
nionth.” And again, “And you, 
Smith, see if you can dig up a 
dozen good rural ideas by the first 
of the month.” 

The copy writers go to work. 
They know their article. At their 
best speed they dash off the 
roughest kind of sketches of 
thoughts they have had, or of 
those which come as they proceed. 
l'requently two of the copy men 
are assigned to the same series. 

At the date appointed they sub- 
mit their ideas. With the copy 
manager they enter into a council 
of war. At the end of it he 
knows what is in the minds of his 
assistants; knows what he thinks 
of each young idea; and, after a 
few days’ study, is able to decide 
which of them he is going to rec- 
ommend for completion. 

The advertising manager is the 
judge at this point. After he has 
passed on the merits and demerits 
of the collection of ideas, has 
made his constructive suggestions, 
after the thousand and one little 
changes have been made, the copy 
manager goes into conference with 
the artist who is to be intrusted 
with the work. 

Several weeks later the com- 
pleted sketches reach the office, 
all in black and white on heavy 
bristol board of about 28x22 
inches. Then follows another 
clinic. Perhaps the artist has left 
out an important detail in one pic- 
ture, perhaps the advertised arti- 
cle is too prominently put forward 
in another. These points are all 
thrashed out, and then the 
sketches go to the engraver for 
reproduction in the size in which 
they finally will be run. 

All this time, of course, the text 
to accompany the sketches exists 
only in the minds of the copy men. 
From long experience they find 
that there is nothing like a good, 
finished, realistic picture to stimu- 
late their vocabulary, and so they 
usually wait until the engraver 
“pulls” his proofs before they 
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essage 


The 

message of 
the editor 
and the 
message of 
the advertiser 
are one 

and 
inseparable 

in the 
Woman's Home 
Companion. 
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frame their paragraphs into con- 
crete form. 

When the ad-builders feel that 
they have done their best the 
whole batch of engravers’ proofs 
goes to the highest officials inter- 
ested in the company’s advertising. 
By this time, of course, the new 
stuff has passed all the well-known 
tests. With the higher officials, it 
usually is only a question of pol- 
icy, Or, in a few isolated cases, a 
point of like or dislike. 

The trend in this company is to- 
ward anything but a simplification 
of methods; that is, in the sense 
of reducing ehecking-up processes. 
“It is only through taking extreme 
pains that we have been able to 
make our present record,” con- 
cluded the man who supplied the 
preced:‘ng information. “In the 
last two years, you know, we 
hayen’t had one disastrous ‘bull’ 
appear in any of our large city 
copy.” 

“ragged out? I reckon T have 
a right to look fagged out,” said 
a prominent Philadelphia photog- 
rapher to a Monday morning vis- 
itor, just to give another example 
of how particular one should be. 
“T’ve been right here in the studio 
—operating—since Saturday even- 
ing. Ive had three hours’ sleep— 
in a Turkish bath this morning. 

“Two of Scribe & Co.’s adver: 
tising writers dashed up in a taxi- 
cab Just as I was leaving, lateSat- 
urday afternoon. They had the 
rushest kind of a job on hand; 
asked me if I’d take it. I said 
‘Sure,’ if they didn’t mind paying 
the piper. 

“It seemed that a big new pros- 
pect wanted some stuff rushed 
through as a test of Scribe’s fa- 
cilities. It meant models, proper- 
ties and the speediest kind of 
work. 

“We spent the whole night get- 
ting our ‘sets’ ready. At eight 
Sunday morning their models 
came in—two women and a child. 
All day, and late into the evening, 
we posed and made exposures. 
And I tell you it was a job—the 
youngster killed half of our 
groups. Several had to be made 
over three and four times. 

“We finished about ten last 
night; that is, with the operating. 
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I stayed around until all the nee 
tives were out, and some of the 


prints. I have a right to be 
tired.” 

The speaker’s telephone rang 
just then. He answered. As he 


listened his face underwent sone 
surprising changes in expression 
—interest, dismay, indignati:n, 
fear, displeasure, and then a ne: 
tive sort of satisfaction. “Will 
that’s too confounded bad, Mr. 
Scribe!” he said at last. “I asked 
your men about that; ‘they said, 
‘Never mind; make ’em straight 
front all through! . . . Yes, any 
time before Thursday—but let me 
know ahead, please. Yes. Goo1l- 
bye.” 

He turned to his caller with a 
wry smile. “Holy smoke! What 
do you think of that? Old man 
Scribe turns down the whole jo) 
because his, men had the models 
looking out of the pictures instead 
of at the articles. Have to make 
"em! all over.” 

“Who loses?” asked the friend. 

“They do,” exclaimed the pho- 
tographer. “It’s. their mistake. 
Serves them right for not know- 
ing what he wanted. A 

Unless you want to take a 
chance on having heartbreaking 
slip-ups occur, some of which miay 
not affect your advertising’s pull- 
ing power and others which cer- 
tainly will act adversely; unless 
you don’t care for the delightful 
“well done” feeling that comes to 
the man who has exhausted every 
clue in his search for faults—un- 
less, in a word, you are content 
with mediocre messengers to your 
prospects—be minutely, everlast- 
ingly watchful. 


FINE PROSPECT! 





An: advertiser of a railroad track 
depilatory—otherwise known as a _ grass 
remover—has the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, of New York, on his 
mailing list. A recent form letter asked 
the following questions of the supe 
intendent of the subway: 

“Have you grass troub'e on shoulde: 
of ballast between rails and ties?” 

“Is it in spots or solid?” 

“Do you went it destroyed?” 

“Do you cut or burn grass now?” 

“How many times yearly?” 

“How many miles of grassy track 
have you and how much per mile does 
it cost you for grassing now?” 
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CUT THIS OUT AND FILE 


PROOF OF SUPREMACY 


The figures here below were taken from actual count of Sub- 
scription Mail list for week ending October 26, 1912, and they 
show the distribution of the actual paid-in-advance circulation of 


The Ohio Farmer 


CLEVELAND 


Read and absorb these mighty interesting figures—they prove 
our concentrated circulation in as prosperous and progressive a 
farming section as can be found: 








0 JL! CER Ok aa OTR Greet a aa ve Sn 96,475 
Lf (oe ect ee AES A eA ti 6,586 
PON WER sta oc esas fal AiG in ns oko SieoKe 8,698 
NUR PN UME S85 sande cts. Actas Sad aco Ra SPOS 4,495 
PTAC RUIN, Ties elas ses ssa Havers bie CMDR ee enaes 2,292 
MERINO taco rary sive otra hiateie ow Fie ate aCe ORDA TA Gian 6,940 
WE VGINERE ig es eee eae cer en wink hhc aarals Seas CES 777 

—— = 29,788 

126,263 

ANbBiNGr a Gtanes 6 5c.05.05gacaneueeaaee. eae AR er rr er oe 2,126 

POTelen  Ottme ANAC 50/0/5180: sicker ccwne caine sobre clea’ 66 

128,455 

Percentage NPL DIN ices eas nav ouein wn bialocx cure Ran ON eI ae 5.1% 

“" N, Y.,. Pa, W. Va. Ky., Ind, Mich....: 28992 

z “ Miscellaneous and Foreign eee CA es 1.7% 


No other weekly agricultural paper can show one-half as much 
PAID-IN-ADVANCE circulation in Ohio. 

If you are not advertising your product to the farmers in 
Ohio you are losing an opportunity to increase your business, 
and again a permanent patronage with people who are loyal to 
those who treat them right. To reach these people you must use 


The Ohio Farmer 


CLEVELAND 


Member Standard Farm Paper Association. 
Write us direct or to either representative for rates and detail 
information. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives, 


41 Park Row, 
New York City, 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives, 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago. 





STANDARD 
Qe” 









Special Note—You can use The Ohio Farmer in combination with 
either THE MICHIGAN FARMER, DETROIT, or the PENNSYL- 
VANIA FARMER, PHILADELPHIA, or with both of them at special 
rates, Ask us about this too. 
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WHAT IS EVIDENCE OF 
‘TRADE-MARK PRIORITY? 





THE KIND OF FACTS WHICH WILL 
MOST EASILY PROVE OWNERSHIP 
OF A DISPUTED MARK—THE IM- 
PORTANCE OF THE ADVERTISING 
SCRAP BOOK AND THE RECORD OF 
PRINTED MATTER—RECORDS OF 
ESTABLISHED MARKS IN VARIOUS 
TRADES 
When a manufacturer sues or 

is sued by a rival for trade-mark 
infringement the most important 
thing in connection with the case 
is the evidence of priority of use 
of the trade-mark which is in 
dispute. It is the priority and 
continuity of use which counts, 
not merely the fact of registra- 
tion or of non-registration by 
either party. 

That fact is not always fully 
understood, and more than one 
manufacturer has given up his 
legal rights to the exclusive use 
of a mark simply because some- 
body else has done what he him- 
self had neglected—registered the 
mark, 

There is a leather manufac- 
turing concern with a retail store 
on Fifth avenue, New York, 
which has been doing business un- 
der a venerable firm name for 
more than forty years. A little 
over a year ago one of the ex- 
ecutives connected with the con- 
cern became aware of the fact 
that the firm name was a valuable 
asset and should be protected. 
Thereupon this business man took 
pencil and paper, fashioned the 
name into a design and sent the 
result to the Patent Office in 
Washington for registration. In 
time. the leather man _ received 
word from Washington that a 
certain retail shoe dealer in New 
York had registered the same 
name coupled with a very similar 
design not more than _ three 
months previous to the time the 
leather manufacturer made appli- 
cation. So the man, who had 
been turned down, looked up the 
one who had beaten him to the 
registration. And he was very 
much surprised to find that the 
shoe dealer had a store just four 
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squares north of his own retail 
establishment. 

The manufacturer found that 
the shoe dealer had been doing 
business under the name for less 
than ‘two years. But he himself 
had used the name for forty 
years. But he thought that since 
the shoe dealer had registered the 
name that was all there was to 
it. So he gave up the idea of 
using the design. He still pre- 
serves it on a neatly folded slip 
of paper in his waistcoat pocket. 
And that is probably where the 
design will remain, although as 
a matter of fact the leather manu- 
facturer has a clear right to the 
firm name and it would be a sim- 
ple matter for him to substantiate 
his rights to what is really a val- 
uable feature of his business. 

If the leather manufacturer 
only knew it, he could have pre- 
vented. the registration of the 
mark by a concern which might 
be considered a competitor sim- 
ply by presenting evidence that he 
had used the mark first and had 
not abandoned it. Such evidence 
is always at one time or an- 
other, in the manufacturer’s pos- 
session. Whether it is preserved 
or not is, of course, another mat- 
ter. 

If the leather manufacturer 
mentioned above could have pre- 
sented a series of newspaper ad- 
vertisements extending over a pe- 
riod of years and each carrying 
the trade-mark in question, he 
could have proved his title to it 
beyond question. That is one of 
the places where a scrap book of 
advertisements comes in handy. 
The scrap book itself might not 
be accepted as evidence because of 
the possibility of “doctoring” it 
by changing dates, etc., but it is 
a simple matter to refer to the 
scrap book for dates of insertion, 
and then procure complete copies 
of the papers from library files 
or from the publishers. Bound 
volumes containing numbers 
which are out of print are readily 
enough loaned for such purposes, 
and the evidence presented by an 
ad in an unmutilated copy of a 
paper twenty years old is pretty 
strong. 

Most advertising men keep 
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scrap books of ads for one pur- 
pose and another. The next time 
the man with a passion for effi- 
ciency comes poking ’round the 
vault and wants to know why 
these useless, dust-gathering old 
books which nobody wants haven't 
been thrown away, don’t let him 
get any farther. They are keys 
to the past history of the concern, 
and nobody knows how soon there 
may be a necessity for having 
that history on tap. 

f equal importance is a rec- 
ord of printed matter, including 
everything from a letterhead to a 
label. The concern which can 
show a series of labels bearing 
the same device—a series covering 
a number of years, that is—has 
proved a pretty conclusive right 
to the device as exclusive property 
in the particular business. Con- 
clusive evidence is a little harder 
to get here than in the other case, 
but it can usually be uncovered 
with a little effort. 

The printing record usually tells 
the date, and the name of the 
printer who did the job, together 
with a sample of the work. The 
cash book or day book of the 
printer can usually be located, and 
the entry found which corre- 
sponds in details with the con- 
cern’s record. Frequently the 
printer has a sample of the work 
too, which serves to nail it down 
a little harder. 

A great many concerns nowa- 
days print what amounts to a 
complete record on each piece of 
printed matter. It usually con- 
sists of a form number, the name 
of the printer, the date, and the 
number of copies printed. One 
concern adds a number which re- 
fers to the folder in which the 
original copy and all original doc- 
uments are filed. Those folders 
are filed in a vault. and if ten 
years hence any question comes 
up with regard to the accuracy of 
a statement in a booklet issued to- 
day, the original authority can be 
found in half an hour. 

A great many concerns fully 
realize the importance of keeping 
always at hand the records which 
make evidence. This realization 
has usually come on the heels of 
some strenuous trade-mark or 


name suit in which the difficulti 
of substantiating a claim to pri 
ority have served to make the li 
gants exercise the greatest care. 


EXPERIENCE OF THE SINGER CO)) 
PANY 


Until a few years ago many »f 
the biggest corporations, the very 
ones which, one would thin 
would be the most careful in th 
respect, were very careless abo 
trade-marks and trade names. 
case in point is that of the Sing: 
Manufacturing Company. Ki 
years that organization kept e: 
panding. First it was national; 
soon Europe was covered with 
Singer agencies. Then the busi- 
ness became truly world-wide. Up 
until it had reached international 
proportions practically no atten- 
tion was-paid to trade names and 
trade-marks. Patents on sewing 
machines were by that time mat- 
ters of common property and con- 
cerns engaged in the making of 
them simply dove into the market 
and came out with all they could 
grasp. One day, the Singer peo- 
ple got wind of the fact that a 
German manufacturer was not 
only making a machine exactly 
like the Singer but was putting 
it on the market under the name 
“Singer.” Thereupon the Singer 
company saw to it that the name 
“Singer” was registered in all pos- 
sible countries and such steps 
were taken in regard to the famil- 
iar letter “S” as to get it reg- 
istered for trade purposes. The 
same action was taken in re- 
gard to the oval on which is de- 
picted a shuttle backed up by 
crossed needles. And by this 
means a damper was quickly 
placed upon those manufacturers 
who sought to cash in on the 
Singer reputation. 

When the Singer people saw 
the efficacy of this trade-mark 
manceuvre they carried the move- 
ment still farther. They made 
each manager, no matter in what 
part of the world he might be, ab- 
solutely responsible for the regis- 
tration of trade-marks and names 
in their respective countries. And 
it was put up to the managers to 
see to it that the trade-mark and 
name rights were held inviolate. 
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James Pyle & Sons, the makers 
o! Pearline, in looking after their 
trade-mark and name _ evidence, 
follow a plan which is practically 
the reverse of that practised by 
the Singer company. This com- 
pany puts all of its data in the 
hands of a New York attorney. 
In this way all of the material 
for evidence is concentrated in a 
ce Po office. The reason for this 
is that the company thinks it 
better to have all of the available 
lawsuit material under the im- 
mediate finger tips of a man 
whose business it is to look out 
for the interests of Pearline. This 
is a very good plan for concerns 
which do not maintain a large 
number of foreign establishments 
and the nature of whose organ- 
izations is more functional than 
territorial. 


SOME METHODS OF FILING DATA 


The N. K. Fairbank Company 
values its trade-marks and names 
about as highly as any portion oi 
its extensive business. And _ all 
information relating to the “Gold 
Dust Twins,” “Fairy Soap” and 
the like is carefully indexed and 
filed. In arranging such files it 
is considered a good plan to use 
clippings from catalogues, labels, 
press proofs from job printers, 
etc. 

On several occasions the Stand- 
ard Oil Company has been able to 
prove its right to a disputed trade 
name by submitting old price lists 
on which the names were used. 

One time a manufacturer of 
carriage wheels furnished telling 
evidence by bringing his cash 
books of five years previous into 
court. In connection with sev- 
eral sales noted in the books cer- 
tain trade names‘had been used 
and these furnished evidence of a 
very desirable sort. 

Among silver and goldsmiths 
it is the custom for those who 
have a particular trade-mark or 
name which they desire to have 
registered to send a reproduction 
of it toa certain publisher. For 
years these publishers have been 
issuing a book which contains 
about all of the marks and names 
known to the trade. The book 
which is issued annually con- 
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IRCULATION 

is the other di- 

mension of a pub- 
lication. 


It should be known 
and—when sold— 
guaranteed. 


Munsey’s Maga- 
zine 400,000 (net) 
circulation. Guar- 
anteed or rebate. 





The Frank A. Munsey 
Company 


175 Fifth Ave., New York 
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tained 262 pages this year so it 
can be seen that it is a very com- 
plete affair. A man connected 
with the Gorham Company said 
that by consulting this book a 
silversmith could form a good 
opinion as to whether or not the 
trade-mark or name he was about 
to propose for registration had 
ever been used. If such a man in 
the trade found that his design 
had already been used he would 
simply keep working until he hit 
upon something which had not 
been appropriated. In this way a 
great deal of litigation is obvi- 
ated. 

In the paint and varnish trade 
manufacturers have come to rely 
on a particular book issued for 
them. This book. which is print- 
ed by the publishers of a trade 
paper, is almost as large as the 
one published for silver and gold- 


smiths. And it serves a similar 
purpose. 
The Patent Office issues a 


weekly paper. called the Official 
Gazette. in which all marks must 
be published at least thirtv davs 
hefore registration can be granted. 
The filing of objections. accom- 
panied by a fee of ten dollars, wil! 
act as a stay for a reasonable time 
for the procuring of evidence. and 
upon the nature of the evidence 
will depend the outcome of the 
action. 





IGNORING OF CLOSING 
DATE A BOOMERANG 


Everygony’s MAGAZINF. 
New York. Nov. 13, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

You have recently made a most inter- 
esting remark that “The make-up of a 
publication is an art in itself.” If this 
be true does it not tend to increase the 
value of advertising. and do not adver- 
tisers and advertisirg agents wunder- 
estimate it? 

There is little doubt in mv mind that 
a page of advertising made un with 
proper contrast as to layout, color ar- 
rangement (I refer to the different 
gray effects produced bv type. illvstra- 
tions, and borders) together with a cer- 
tain relation hetween the articles or 
product advertised, result in a pleasing 
effect on the eve that increases the 
value’ of each advertisement on that 
nage—also bearing in mind the page 
facing it. 

I do not helieve advertisers and ad- 
vertising agents regard to the 
prover extent the make-un of a publi- 
cation. I include advertising agents 
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because they persist in sending copy a 
day or so after the closing date when 
advertising for a distinct issue has 
been scheduled for months, and ar 
placed on any page where there ha; 
pens to be enough space to accomm 
date the advertisement regardless 
what other advertising appears ther 
At times there are good and sufficie 
reasons for delay in sending copy 
then again it reverts to the advertiser. 
Do not advertisers and agents realiz« 
that it is impossible to hold a sixtee: 
page form open, because their quarter 
or half page copy might look well wit 


other advertising in that form? Ti 


they don’t, then some solicitor had bet- 
ter grab ‘this point and get busy, : 
might increase the percentage of re 
plies. 

E. HEMPHILL, 
P nm Make-up. 


Printers’ INK has suffered 
acute indigestion in its make-up 
too often not to respond to this 
appeal to advertisers to get in 
their copy on time. 

The advertiser’s excuse for de 
lay is often the desire for timeli- 
ness in his copy. Consequently 
whether a publication closes its 
forms two hours or two months 
before publication, copy is held 
until the fifty-ninth second. 

Human procrastination —_ex- 
plains most of the other delay, 
and the cussedness of matter the 
rest. There is no doubt that 
publisher, advertiser and agent 
all suffer from the bolting of last- 
minute copy. Tf it is true, as our 
“make-up” friend suggests, that 
the dilatory advertiser and agent 
are thus sacrificing something of 
the effectiveness of the advertis- 
ing, then this is an evil which it is 
worth a real effort to correct.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 

—_———_~+eor—_—_— 


A RESERVED PLACE ON HIS DESK 





Tue RITTENHOUSE Trust ComMPANy, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 22, 1912. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 


Observing that my subscription to 
PrInTERS’ INK expires on December 5. 
I hasten to request that you be good 
enough to renew same for the usual 
yearly period. 

I have procured a great many valua- 
hle ideas from your magazine, and 
having reserved a place for it on my 
desk, and knowing how I would miss its 
appearance, I do not want a single 
number to escape my attention. 

Thankine you in antic'pation of your 
usual kind attention. I am. with best 
wishes for continued success, 

S. W. WateRMAN 
Secretary. 
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RENEWALS COUNT 


Here is the record of Successful Farming’s subscription renewals for 
six days. 


Wiemar, Movember TEthh nc. ccc ek ecceccescesne 2,488 
i ee Se eee rere rere 1,475 
Wednesday. November 20th.................0.seeeee 2,057 
I NE goo. ip oa cia alan ode wipe Sale els 2,635 
a  e” Err errr rae 1,440 
Saturday, SPINS C5 in 0.04 Kis oe 0's 00 edu-G ote 1,605 
ey NEN UY RGN oo sos 6 ca vc tnidecvicndeogeds 11,700 
Average renewals per day..................eeeeeeee 1,950 


This advertisement is written on Saturday, November 23rd, so the 
statement is up to-date. It is by no means a record week. We 
have had, and shall have, weeks in which our subscription record 
will be much heavier. We are just getting into the subscription 
season. 

The total new and renewal subscriptions received during the same 
week was 14,571, or an average of 2.408% each day. Each sub- 
scriber paid for an average of two and thirty-five hundredths years 
in advance. 

e are promising advertisers 600,000 circulation. We actually 
delivered 700,000 for November. These are the plain unvarnished 
facts about Successful Farming’s circulation. No real oe 
man needs a diagram to see what they mean, to the man who wants 
to reach the farmers in “THE GREAT WEALTH PRODUCING 
HEART OF THE COUNTRY.” 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
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HOW ADVERTISING APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ARE BUILT 





WHAT ITEMS ARE INCLUDED AND 
HOW THE AMOUNT IS_ DETER- 
MINED IN REPRESENTATIVE TECH- 
NICAL CONCERNS—A DIGEST OF 


INFORMATION GIVEN TO THE 
TECHNICAL. PUBLICITY ASSOCIA- 
TION 


By George Weed Hall, 
a Department, General Elec- 
tric , Schenectady, N. Y. 

Probably the most reliable basis 
on which to establish an advertis- 
ing appropriation is the general 
practice of representative con- 
cerns in the particular field. At 
the November 14 meeting of the 
Technical Publicity Association 
an analysis was made of informa- 
tion furnished by the advertising 
managers of leading technical 
concerns. 

Of those furnishing the re- 
quired information, it was found 
that ninety-five per cent included 
the cost of periodical space in 
their annual appropriation, sixty- 
two per cent included the cost of 
art work and engravings, fifty- 
seven per cent included circular 
letters, fifty-seven per cent in- 
cluded general catalogues, sixty- 
seven per cent included bulletins 
and booklets, fifty-two per cent 
included cost of distribution of 
advertising matter, and fifty-two 
per cent included advertising de- 
partment salaries. 

In many advertising depart- 
ments it is a difficult question to 
know just what to do with the 
minor items, the incidental costs 
which form a large part of the 
expense of maintaining an adver- 
tising department. It is admit- 
tedly difficult to know where to 
draw the line; whether to include 
all of them in the appropriation. 
or some of them, or none of 
them. The following incidental 
items were reported upon by the 
advertiging managers above men- 
tioned, 5, the percentages after 
each item represent the propor- 
tion of the number who include 
the items in their annual appro- 
priation: 

Postage fcr mailing circular 
letters, forty-three per cent. 
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Cost of distribution of gen al 
catalogues, forty-three per cen: 

House organs, forty-three ver 
cent. 

Editorial cost, 
cent. 

Exhibits, thirty-eight per cont. 

Demonstrations, nineteen er 
cent. 

Samples, twenty-nine per cot. 

Rent, thirty-three per cent. 

Contingent fund, twenty-four 
per cent. 

In considering the factors t/iat 
influence the amount of the .n- 
nual appropriation — fifty-seven 
per cent of the advertising man- 
agers reported that “gross busi- 
ness last year” is considered and 
sixty-seven per cent reported tl . 
the character of the business the 
desire to get is an important fic- 
tor. Thirty-eight per cent stated 
that the “amount of expected 
business next year” is not con- 
sidered at all. 

It is evident from the reports 
received that there are two gen- 
eral methods of operating an ad- 
vertising department. One is by 
means of the annual budget or 
appropriation, which is fixed in 
advance to cover all of the expen- 
ditures of the department, and 
twenty-nine per cent of the ad- 
vertising managers stated that 
their conceras,are operating un- 
der this system. The other p 
consists of the adoption of See 
cial appropriations to cover spe- 
cial expenditures or special prod- 
ucts. Forty-eight per cent of the 
advertising managers stated that 
their concerns are operated under 
this system. The other twenty- 
three per cent did not answer the 
question. It is probably the case 
that the latter class pursues thie 
plan of taking care of expendi- 
tures during the year as the ne- 
cessity for them arises. 

One of the questions asked of 
these advertising managers was 
whether they were satisfied with 
the existing method of determin- 
ing appropriations or whether 
they would offer suggestions fo 


nineteen er 


improvement. Eighty-six pcr 
cent announced themselves * 
completely satisfied and on 


fourteen per cent offered indivi’ 
ual suggestions, 
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Showing one department in the office of the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company, makers of the famous Sunshine Biscuits 


Another office in which 
everybody dictates at 
the same time, each to his 


Edison 


Dictating Machine 


‘instead of waiting his turn 
to dictate to a stenographer 


\s soon as the morning mail 
is distributed every corres- 
pondent goes to work. And 
as soon as the first wax 
cylinders have been dictated 
upon they are taken to the 
transcribing department, 
a where each typewriter opera- 
4 tor receives’ her share and 
starts writing letters. 
There is no time lost for 
the dictator in waiting for a 
stenographer. There is no 
time lost for the stenog- 
rapher.in taking shorthand 
notes. In both departments 





THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., 211 


/ LEAL LEN ALN BORMAN 


the work is equalized and 
simplified, and the produc- 
ing capacity is doubled. 

Are you satisfied to have 
your office crippled by the 
lost motion that is inevitable 
under thé old stenographic 
system? Are you content to 
suffer the enormous expense 
entailed by this lost motion 
when it has been proved that 
an equipment of Edison Dic- 
tating Machines will pay for 
itself in less than a year? 


Find out about the Edison. Our new 
booklet, “The Goose, the Typewriter 
and the Wizard” will tell you—and it’s 
free. Write us for it today. 


LAKESIDE AVE., ORANGE, N. J. 
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Of the ten billion dollars that go to the American 
farmers to pay them for this year’s harvest, at least one 
billion is received by COMFORT'S farmer subscribers, 
because COMFORT enters one in ten of the farm homes, 
—ihe up-to-date and prosperous ones everywhere. 

Besides nearly a quarter of a million city circulation 
COMFORT has over a million rural circulation—more 
than 80% of its total. 

Its rural subscribers represent every trade and pro- 
fession, but the great bulk of them are farmers with an 
average income of over $1,000 a year. 


The New Parcel Post 


will give the mail-order business a tremendous 
boost because of the cheaper, better and more ex- 
tensive distribution facilities which it provides, 
especially for reaching the farmers. 


The farmers are the mainstay of the mail- 
order business. 


Your ad. in COMFORT will get the atten- 
tion of a Billion Dollar farmer audience. 


Forms close 15th of month before date of issue. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


Augusta, Maine. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 1105 Flatiron Building, a a gg 1s Hoe Bt 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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Maximum Selling Efficiency 
For Every Dollar You Spend 


q Efficiency for every cent of your advertising appro- 
priation is hard to secure and correspondingly valuable. 
It means more to you than mere volume of circulation. 


@ THE NEW YORK GLOBE aims to produce 
maximum selling efficiency. for every dollar put into its 
advertising columns—by intensifying the interest of its 
readers and creating the most responsive circulation 
possible. 


@ THE NEW YORK GLOBE is now spending the 
equivalent of $200 a day in direct advertising of its adver- 
tisers to bring about maximum selling efficiency. 


@ The effect of this continuous, persistent campaign, and 
the extent of its value to New York Advertisers may be 
judged in connection with these interesting PROVEN 
FACTS from N. W. AYER & SON’S Auditor's 
report, dated November 15, 1912. 


@ During nine months, February 1, 1912 to October 31, 
1912 inclusive, THE GLOBE proves a Total Average Circu- 
lation of 132,991. 


@ During the last six months, THE GLOBE proves a Total 
Average Circulation of 136,159. 


@ During the month of October, THE GLOBE proves a Total 
Average Circulation of 150,798. 


@ When you advertise in New York City get the 
greatest money's worth that advertisers can buy of 
high class evening circulation, by advertising in 


New York 
































4 PICTURE OF MERCHAN- 
DISING WITHOUT PRICE 
MAINTENANCE 





\DVERTISER PREDICTS THAT, IF OLD- 
FIELD BILL IS PASSED, THE MANY 
WILL SUFFER AND THE VERY 
POWERFUL FACTORS WOULD ALONE 
BENEFIT —- EXAMPLES SHOWING 
HOW VICIOUS PRICE-CUTTING 
RUINS STANDARD GOODS 





By W. H. Ingersoll, 


\dv. Mgr. R. H. Ingersoll & Brother 
(Watches), New York 

The following article is part of a 
stirring address delivered before the 
onvention of the National Federation 
f Retail Merchants at St. Louis, 
Nov. 20. 

As a matter of public policy 
there is no danger in allowing 
the manufacturer to regulate the 
prices at which his goods are to 
be sold at retail. 

The legal sanction of such a 
system would not mean of course 
that all merchandise would be 
marketed under this policy. The 
manufacturer himself would elect 
as to whether he so regulated his 
re-sale prices. He would do it 
ordinarily if conditions were such 
that there was injurious price- 
cutting. He would then invoke 
his rights to check unfair price 
manipulation, by which some 
stores would otherwise cut his 
goods to a point where the trade, 
as a whole, would drop them be- 
cause of lack of profit. For it is 
well known that the price-cutter 
has no desire to sell these cut 
price goods. He wants to sell as 
few as he can, but to get as much 
glory from advertising the cut 
prices as he can. It results in 
restraint of trade, because he will 
not push their sale, and ofttimes 
will not even supply the demand 
that his advertising creates, yet 
he makes it impossible for other 
dealers to sell the goods at a 
profit, and as a result the market 
is lost just as effectually as 
though some great, unscrupulous 
competitor had employed the 
familiar practice of the trusts, of 
cutting prices, until a weaker 
rival was driven from the market 
or absorbed. 

On goods where the manufac- 
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turer did not find objectionable 
price-cutting, the maker might 
not adopt the policy of regulating 
the re-sale price. But on all lines 
there would be some who would 
adopt the policy and some who 
would not, so that both merchants 
and the public would have the 
choice of buying either way. 
There has been one class of mer- 
chandise on which this price 
regulation system has been fully 
and fairly tested over a period of 
years and with the approval of 
national law. It has been so 
tested on a considerable number 
of patented products by virtue of 
the patent law which permits this 
plan of control. 

In the jewelry business, we 
have, for example, patented 
watches which are sold under the 
price regulation system and some 
which are not. The working out 
of the system has been so satis- 
factory to the jewelers, however, 
that year after year in their state 
and national conventions they 
haye passed resolutions favoring 
the adoption of the plan gener- 
ally. 

In the hardware line they have 
many items as, for example, 
patented razors, which are sold 
some by price regulation and 
some otherwise. And we. see 
different price-protected razors 
selling at different prices, such 
as $5.00 and $1.00, and even at 
25 cents, demonstrating that the 
competition between the various 
products is not in any way ham- 
pered, but merely that each maker 
takes a given price and delivers 
the best that he can at that price, 
giving due consideration to the 
dealer who sells them. 

It ‘is the development of the 
one-price system, the same price 
to all for the same thing. 

The drygoods stores have 
corsets, underwear and many 
other articles sold by the price- 
protection plan. The grocers and 
druggists have numerous pro- 
prietary articles, the stationers 
have fountain pens, numbering 
machines, and so on. The music 
trade has talking machines and 
other instruments. The sporting 


goods dealers have tennis rackets 
and baseballs. 


And thus we can 
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“And now you have all 
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go through the list. All of these 
trades stand as a unit in favor 
of this price-regulating system, 
which has been a bulwark against 
the unfair tactics to which they 
have been subjected on practically 
all the other merchandise in their 
establishments. They have tested 
the plan and found it efficient. 
They see in it the foundation of 
a system which they want broad- 
ened to take in all the goods 
where business conditions are 
such as to make its employment 
pcnelelal 
And now at the very time when 
the retail business men are be- 
gitning to come together in their 
organizations for united effort in 
behalf of what, from their inti- 
mate acquaintance with conditions, 
they know to be for the good 
of the whole people, themselves 
included, there has been intro- 
duced in Congress a bill to amend 
our patent laws so this price regu- 
lation could no longer be legally 
enforced, even on patented goods. 
Instead of an extension of this 
tested plan of operation, there is 
a movement to demolish the 
foundations we already have. 
This bill—the Oldfield Bill—was 
introduced at the last session and 
was reported by the Committee 
on Patents, with the recommenda- 
tion that it be passed, just before 
Congress adjourned. Next month 
when Congress reconvenes the 
bill is to be pushed for passage. 


WHO IS BEHIND THE OLDFIELD BILL? 


And who is behind this move- 
ment? It is almost needless to 
answer to you who know from 
the very nature of the situation 
where such a bill finds its . prin- 
cipal support. It is the men who 
chafe at being put on a basis of 
equality with all their retail 
brethren in the sale of these great 
nationally known articles which 
are. in demand from coast to 
coast. The people know these 
goods; they know it is safe to 
buy them at any time; they know 
they will not be charged too much 
to make up for some one who 
has charged too little; they recog- 
nize the modern principle, one 
price to all, and they expect to 
pay a reasonable profit on their 
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purchases, because they them- 
selves expect a fair return on 
what they sell. They also know 
that the one-price system guards 
against overcharge. The very 
success of the goods so sold and 
of the houses following this 
policy is sufficient evidence of 
public preference. 

But the great department stores 
and catalogue houses look with 
covetous eyes upon the vast trade 
going confidently to stores at 
home for the purchase of these 
regulated goods. These are the 
very items of trade that the big 
fellows would like to grab and 
use to decoy the people into their 
establishments. If my language 
seems strong, you know that it is 
not over-stating the case in most 
instances. There are probably 
some thoroughly upright depart- 
ment stores, but they are very 
few. I do not suppose that in 
the beginning this price-cutting 
of well known articles was done 
with any desire or intent of in- 
juring other retailers or the 
manufacturers. It was simply a 
device to draw crowds. 

The resistance to these methods 
by the manufacturers in self- 
defense has, I fear, aroused an 
intense desire on the part of most 
of the stores to retaliate, and if 
they could only cut the prices on 
the well known staples which are ~ 
now protected under the law, how 
it would enhance their reputations 
for underselling. They seem to 
have come to a confirmed policy 
of making their profit where the 
people don’t know it, by giving 
away their profit on the things 
that the people do know. 

Two or three instances are en- 
lightening as to the out-working 
of their methods. 

A line of silver which a New 
York department store buys at 
$2.67 a dozen has been used, by 
selling as low as $2.39 a dozen, to 
bring people to whom are recom- 
mended at $4.00 a dozen another 
line which this store buys at $1.74 
a dozen. The cut-price line is 
well known and reliable. The line 
which is pushed is not known, 
and considering its low cost, must 


.be of questionable quality. 


A chain-store system recently 
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held a great sale of a well-known 
brand of men’s hosiery at 29 cents 
a pair. On examination it was 
found that these were seconds; 
that they contained about 18 cents’ 
worth of silk to the dozen pair. 
Although represented as_ silk, 
these same seconds would ordi- 
narily be sold at 25 cents by 
stores throughout the country, yet 
they were offered as though they 
were the first quality 50-cent 
product of the manufacturers. 

An illustration showing the un- 
wise and destructive competition 
in which the department stores 
indulge is seen in the case of 
a certain vacuum bottle. The 
bottle was brought out at the 
demand of these big stores, so 
they could sell it at any price they 
chose. In less than sixty days 
this bottle was being sold in hun- 
dreds of establishments at a re- 
tail price lower than the manu- 
facturers supplied it to the largest 
jobbers. They soon tired of the 
product, however, and _ discon- 
tinued its sale. No one else could 
sell it-at higher prices, and then 
their advantage disappeared. 

A representative of one of the 
great Chicago houses has been at 
Washington working for the 
passage of this Oldfield Bill. If 
the bill were to pass, it would 
be a blow to every retail com- 
petitor of such houses, whether 
directly concerned in the sale of 
patented goods or not. It would 
strengthen the big and weaken the 
weak. If it were to pass, there 
would be an onslaught of price- 
cutting that would make many a 
retail merchant stagger and 
would drive many manufacturers 
employing many people to right 
places, and a large part of your 
retail sales would be destroyed 
or taken from you. 

The retail merchants of the 
country and the manufacturers 
who are giving you their support 
for a fair field and no favors, 
expect you, the retailers of the 
country, to go definitely on record 
at this convention against the 
Oldfield Bill, and more than that, 
to work against it as you would 
against the plague. They look to 
you to take up the banner of the 
square deal and carry it forward 
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by demanding, as a fundament:' 
right, that those who have wealt 
shall not misuse it to indulge in 
the practices which have had t 
be corrected in the insuranc 
field, in the railroad field, in th. 
various other fields where th 
great corporations control. 
———_—_~+o» 


FAVORS SUGGESTION OF WIN 
DOW TRIMMING ASSOCIATION 








VALENTINE & COMPANY, 
Cuicaco, ILt., Nov. 21, 1912. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

For six or seven years now I hav 
been reading Printers’ InK and I rare 
ly fail to find a lot of practical and 
useful information in each issue. 

Even the letters from people on you: 
list contain good ideas, and the one 
which particularly seems to hit the spot 
in the last issue is the one received 
from F. A. Sutton, St. Augustine, 
Florida. 

His suggestion of having a class of 
men, or an organization if you please, 
to do window trimming on the sam¢ 
basis that the billposters now post 
the country, seems not on'y to be prac 
tical but would undoubtedly be valuable 
especially to national advertisers and 
manufacturers with wide distribution in 
the various lines where dealers are an 
important factor. 

Nearly every time that I get away 
from the desk for a short exploration, | 
find that dealers have used our expen- 
sive window display materials in vari- 
ous odd ways. If the glass tank win 
dow display which we give them needs 
to be set on an elevation, they are more 
apt to put it down behind a lot of var- 
nish cans than anything else. 

With an_ experienced organization, a 
National Window Tr:mming Associa 
tion could undoubtedly make the store 
windows of the country an even great- 
er selling force than they are to-day. 

J. Hersert Toar 
Western Sales Promotion Department. 


+ o+—_____ 
A FRIENDLY CIRCULATION 
ANALYSIS 


THe Mramr Cycre & Me. Co., 
Mippietown, O., Nov. 24, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Among the particularly interesting 
things in the last Printers’ Inx was a 
letter from H. H. Franklin. He sug 
gests advertisers taking Printers’ tox 
home or having it addressed home. To 
begin with, as it is impossible to ob 
tain Printers’ INK gratis it is per- 
fectly obvious that the man who sub 
scrihes for it must find it indispensable: 
particularly, the advertiser, who receives 
so *many good magazines gratis. 

I really believe that were you to pro 
pound. the question, “Where do you 
read Printers’ INK?” fully 75 per cent 
of your subscribers would reply. 
“Home.” Therefore, to paraphrase the 
Evening Mail’s illustrious slogan: “Onc 
Printers’ INK carried home is worth 
more than an accumulation of other 
magaz‘nes on a busy man’s desk.” 

L. Vavriant, Advertising Manager. 
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MAKING THE CATALOGUE 
PAY 
THE “CONFIDENTIAL INQUIRY 


BLANK” AS A SALES HELP AND A 
CONFIDENCE GETTER—TRANSLAT- 
ING THE INTEREST AROUSED BY 
THE CATALOGUE INTO POSITIVE 
ACTION 


VI 


The order-taker catalogue re- 
quires no “answer” except the 
purchase of the goods. It is quite 
possible for any possible customer 
to buy what he wants from its 
pages without any further corre- 
spondence with the sender. But 
the salesman catalogue does re- 
quire an “answer” in some form 
or other because, as a rule, the 
product has to be fitted to indi- 
vidual needs, and a knowledge of 
what those needs are is indispen- 
sable. The Norwalk Brass Com- 
pany, referred to in the last in- 
stalment of these articles, makes 
a “confidential inquiry blank” the 
principal feature of the catalogue, 
and indeed that method of getting 
responses from possible buyers 
seems to be on the increase. 

The objects of the confiden- 
tial inquiry blank are two: to find 
out the specific needs of the pros- 
pect, and to impress him with the 
importance of the subject and the 
extreme care with which the ad- 
vertiser’s business is transacted. 
There are plenty of products, 
such as special purpose machin- 
ery, some office appliances, and 
many articles which must come 
within certain dimensions or ful- 
fil certain conditions, which can- 
not be served out to all comers 
alike. Some of them are specific- 
ally “made to order,” and others 
are made in a variety of styles 
and sizes which necessitates some 
knowledge of the user’s circum- 
stances in order to sell him a 
style which will fit. So the confi- 
dential inquiry blank usually con- 
tains a list of questions about the 
prospect’s business, prefaced by 
an offer of information “without 
cost or obligation.” 

Some inquiry blanks are elabor- 
ate enough to give the advertiser 
a pretty comprehensive knowledge 
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of the prospect’s requirements. 
The following questions are asked 
on the blank which is sent out 
by the Dayton Pump and Manu- 
facturing Company to consumer 
inquiries from farm papers, etc.: 


What is source of water supply? 
(Well, cistern, lake or spring?) 

If a well, give inside diameter and 
total depth. 

How far from top of well to water 
level in well? 

Has well been tested? How much 
does water level fall under continuous 
pumping? 

How many 
daily? 

_ Give number and kind of plumbing 
fixtures, 

The average fixtures are bath 
lavatory, closet and kitchen sink. 

About how many gallons do you think 


people will use water 


tub, 


will be used daily? 
Do you wish to furnish water to 
hydrants in barn, garden or outside 


points? If so, how many? 

Do you wish to do pumping by hand, 
gasolene engine or electric motor? 

If electric motor, give following in- 
formation: 

s it direct current? If so, 
voltage? 

Is it alternating current? If so, 
what voltage? Cycles? Phase? 

_ Do you prefer that tank be located 
in basement or outside of house? 

If in basement, give dimensions of 
smallest opening through which tank 
must pass. 

Where can pump be placed? 

How far above pump is highest point 
to which water is to be forced? 

If the source of water supply is 
some distance from the house, please 
make a rough sketch on back of this 
sheet showing distance, and whether 
water level is higher,or lower than the 
cellar or floor level of house, and how 
much. 

State whether complete system or 
pumping outfit only is desired. 


what 


This particular concern manu- 
factures various types of appara- 
tus, and issues its catalogue in 
sections, each referring to a dif- 
ferent type. It would be a waste 
of fairly expensive catalogue ma- 
terial to send a description of a 
motor-driven water supply sys- 
tem to a farmer who lived beyond 
the reach of electric current, so 
the inquiry blank serves to indi- 
cate the particular section of the 
catalogue to be sent. W. T. Hat- 
maker, sales manager of the com- 
pany, says that these blanks are 
always sent out with a stamped 
and addressed return envelope, so 
in case of the non-return of the 
blank the company is fairly well 
assured that the prospect is not 
very “live.” 
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The Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company has used confi- 
dential inquiry blanks for several 
years partly for the purpose of 
suggesting accounting -systems 
which would in turn suggest the 
use of an adding machine, and 
partly to keep the follow-up on 
a personal interest basis. The 
blanks (there are several of them 
to fit the needs of various lines 
of business from small retailers 
to big railroads and gas- com- 
panies) ask questions regarding 
the proving of ledger postings, 
the handling of incoming remit- 
tances, the making of monthly 
statements, keeping pay-roll rec- 
ords, cost systems, etc. Fre- 
quently they are put in this form: 
“Would you be interested in 
learning how to keep track of 
your cash received without jour- 
nalizing ?” 

The great majority of the 
blanks which are returned with 
the questions answered can be 
handled by means of a form-let- 
ter paragraph system. The cor- 
respondent handling the blank 
simply writes the numbers of 
form paragraphs upon it, and 
passes it on to a copyist. Once 
in a while a peculiar situation 
arises, which is so much the bet- 
ter, as it enables the correspond- 
ent to dictate a personal letter. 
The salesmen handling the pros- 
pects get carbon copies of all cor- 
respondence in the same mail, so 
a hot tip can be followed up be- 
fore it has an opportunity to 
grow cold. 

Probably the origin of the in- 
quiry blank is the “symptom 
blank” of the medical fakers to 
which no attention whatever is 
paid, but which serves its purpose 
in creating a feeling of confidence 
in the “patient,” and arousing a 
sense of the dire importance of 
the subject. Human nature is 
very much the same, whether it is 
buying pills or propellers, and 
there is no harm in making the 


customer understand that the 
subject is one which demands 
careful consideration. As H. F. 


Gordon, advertising manager of 
the Wheeling Corrugating Com- 
pany, Wheeling, W. Va., puts it: 
“A sense of guilt when a good 
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catalogue goes into the was 
basket sometimes produces a fay- 
orable memory impression.” T)¢ 
same feeling is likely to be 
aroused by the offer of some fr: 
information. If the customer 
does not take advantage of 
there is still the sense that a fay 
has been offered. 

Experience with the inquii 
blank is not always uniform, how- 
ever. The sales: manager of t! 
Dayton Pump & Mfg. Co., places 
enough importance upon the blank 
to class as “poor prospects” all 
those who do not return it, while 
C. B. Campbell, general manager 
of the Perfection Grate Company, 
Springfield, Mass., says: “We 
have used for a considerable tim ie 
the confidential inquiry blank, and 
have found it almost useless. 
But very few can be induced to 
fill out and return the blank.” 
Probably the reason for the fail- 
ure in the latter case is to be 
found in the fact that, grates for 
boilers are staples in a sense that 
pumping systems are not. More- 
over they are merely rather un- 
interesting and often seemingly 
unimportant parts of a system. It 
is hard work to stir up any great 
enthusiasm about gtate bars ex- 
cept in the mind of the _ boiler 
manufacturer who would resent 
an “information blank.” 

Another type.of concern which 
cannot use the device is repre- 
sented by S. F. Bowser & Co., 
makers of oil tanks and storage 
systems, Fort Wayne, Ind. This 
concern reports that it is neces- 
sary to send representatives to 
investigate the details of a pro- 
posed installation. So much in- 
formation is required about so 
many different conditions that it 
would not be policy to expect a 
mere prospect to take the time 
to write them out, even if it were 
possible to ask him every question 
which should be answered. In 
some businesses it is impossible 
to frame intelligent questions 
without some first-hand knowl- 
edge of the circumstances of the 
prospect’s business. 

The simple return card enclos- 
ure—which is getting more com- 
mon every day—is often made to 
do duty as an inquiry blank. The 
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General Fireproofing Company, 
makers of expanded metal bars 
and reinforcement for concrete 
construction, Youngstown, Ohio, 
enclose a return card which is 
ostensibly an acknowledgment of 
the catalogue, but which includes 
some further question which may 
give a line on the prospect’s needs. 
Often the return card is a request 
for “further information,” nam- 
ing a list of other books which 
the prospect is requested to check. 
In whatever form it may be pre- 
sented, the return card gives the 
reader an opportunity to put the 
interest aroused by the catalogue 
into action. 

Of course the copy in the cata- 
logue itself will differ materially 
from the copy in the order-taker 
book, but that aspect of the sub- 
ject must be left until later when 
copy will be discussed. In general 
the object of the catalogue which 
is a salesman is to make it easy 
for the prospect to classify him- 
self, after which he can be han- 
dled as an individual. 





The next article in the series will 
jeal with the use of advance folders. 





ADVERTISING TALKS FROM 
A NEW ANGLE 


More and more publications 
are devoting space to so-called 
“Advertising Talks,” that is, ar- 
ticles which attempt to sell the 
reader on the importance of read- 
ing advertisements and of patron- 
izing the advertiser. It is the 
general opinion that this work in 
the aggregate is bound to produce 
results and increase the produc- 
tiveness of advertising space. 

A variation of the idea h2s been 
introduced by the London Stand- 
ard. It consists of a series of 
articles written by Thomas Rus- 
sell of Clun House, whose writ- 
ings are already familiar to read- 
ers of PrinTERS’ INK. The ar- 
ticles are run under the general 
heading “The Power of the 
Penny,” and each daily instal- 
ment is on a particular phase of 
this general subject. 

In his first article, Mr. Russell 
took for his topic, “Why It Buys 
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Less,” and said, among other 
things: 

If it were not for the large output 
made possible through advertising, a 
fluid beef like Oxo could not be suld 
to the million at a popular price: high 
quality at cheap prices is the gift of 
advertising to the public. One remedy, 
therefore, for the economic pinch which 
troubles the housewife and the con- 
sumer generally in our day is to take 
a leaf out of the working man’s book 
and use the advertising columns of ile 
newspaper as a shopping guide. 

“The Cost of Living” was 
treated in the second article, the 
author maintaining that while the 
selling prices of most commodities 
have risen, it is to be noted that 
the selling prices of advertised 
brands have remained very nearly 
stationary. He explained this 
condition by saying that the sell- 
ing costs of advertised brands 
were lower than those of com- 
modities which were not adver- 
tised. Mr. Russell’s line of rea- 
soning can be seen by the follow- 
ing extract from his writings: 


Such things as pianos, the more 
expensive grades ot bicycles, books, 
hats, wines, clocks, leather goods, 
ladies’ dresses and millinery, specta- 


cles, corsets, furs, and practically all 
other articles of luxury and taste cost 
more to sell than they cost to make, and 
wherever an exception can be found in 
any of these classes it will invariably 
prove to be the fact that the excep- 
tions are sold nearer t6 factory cost 
because they are advertised, and can, 
therefore, be sold with less expense. 


In the course of a discussion on 
the “Magic of a Trade-Mark,” 
which Mr. Russell used as a sub- 
ject for his third article, the 
writer said: 

A few years ago a sensational rise 
in the cost of imported raw materials 
occurred in a trade which includes a 
number of very important advertisers. 
As in the case of a staple product, very 
large advertising invariably goes with 
a small margin of profit over factory 
cost, the rise in price of raw materials 
was a very serious matter for these 
manufacturers. All the unadvertised 
bulk supply of the class of merchandise 
in question showed noticeable deteriora 
tion of quality. But not one of the 
advertising manufacturers in this trade 
ventured to tamper with quality. Their 
self-interest protected their customers 

9 ce Sy ISIE 

David Minard Shaw, formerly of the 
McManus Company, Detroit, has joined 
the Mahin Advertising Company, of 
Chicago. 


E. W. Strong, formerly with the 
American Locomotive Co., New York, is 
manager of publicity for the American 
Vensiies Co., Pittsburgh. 
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THE BUCKEYE 
Travelin? 
— Demonstration 


proves you 
can do it. 
by showing, 
you how 
other 
advertisers 
are doinp, 
it now 


Sent free by prepaid express, to any advertiser writing for 
i business letterhead, and mentioning Printers’ In 

















representative dealers in all principal cities. Your printer knows the nearest. 
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B. Altman & Co.—Best & Co.—Bloomingdale Bros. 
—John Daniell’s Sons & Sons—Fourteenth Street 
Store—Gimbel Bros.—Greenhut-Siegel Cooper Co. 
—-James A. Hearn & Son—J. L. Kesner & Co.— 
R. H. Macy & Co.—James McCreery & Co.— 
Rothenberg & Co.—Simpson, Crawford Co.—John 
Wanamaker. 


Suppose you had at your disposal an advisory board 
of the advertising managers of these great department 
stores of New York City—what a combined experience 
and judgment it would represent! 


And yet in comparing the relative merits of the various 
German newspapers of New York City this jury has given 
its verdict—its judgment—its opinion day by day, and its 
conclusions are as follows: 


First Ten Months, Daily and Sunday 


Staats-Zeitung . . 605,290 agate lines 
Deutsches-Journal . 135,548 agate lines 


Daily Edition (Morning Only) 
Staats-Zeitung . . 347,268 agate lines 
Deutsches-Journal . 45,705 agate lines 


“SOME SHOWING—YES?” 


New Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung 


DAILY SUNDAY EVENING 


Circulation Guaranteed by the A. A. A. 






































SOME BAD SALES HABITS 
WHICH HURT PROFITS 





ME TENDENCIES OF SALES MAN- 
AGERS WHICH NEED CONSTANT 
WATCHING—EASY TO TRY TO GO 
roO FAST OR TOO SLOW—PART OF 
AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE SAN 
FRANCISCO DIVISION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL SALES MANAGERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION 


By Geo. H. Eberhard 
I am asked the following ques- 


tion: 

“What profit-losing habits have 
you noticed among sales man- 
agers and what are the reme- 
a lies 2” 

In answering I must limit my 
consideration of the many un- 
profitable habits affecting all 
individuals, to the settled dispo- 
sition, custom or practice which, 
once acquired through frequent 
repetition, becomes the uncon- 
scious guide or substitute for con- 
scious reasoning on the part of a 
sales manager. 

The. diminishing of conscious 
attentions to our movements, acts, 
mental conclusions or decisions 
means that habit is being formed. 
Unprofitable habits of sales man- 
agers are the result of cultivating 
tendencies not making for accu- 
rate actions and decisions. 

First, is the settled disposition 
on the part of a sales manager to 
use past experiehce as a guide for 
most present and future work 
without continually revising or 
allowing others to interpose suf- 
ficient resistance to keep the past 
experience polished, up-to-the- 
minute. The unconscious utiliz- 
ing of “was facts” after someone 
has proven that there is a better 
and more efficient way is a de- 
stroyer of loyalty and initiative in 
a sales force. This “snap” decis- 
ion habit costs many firms a good 
slice of profit. 

.- The sales manager afflicted 
with the “snap” decision habit 
must develop as a counter inclina- 
tion an appreciation of analysis 
and the modern method of chart- 
ing sales work. He must culti- 
vate an interest in other people’s 
views; he must quizz and consult. 
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This in itself will develop the 
conscious reasoning habit which 
few sales managers encourage 
sufficiently. 

Sometimes a little closer super- 
vision and acquaintance with the 
detail of the department will fur- 
nish material to review which 
will soon show that coming to a 
decision is not always a “snap” 
proposition. A little field work 
without kid gloves on will show 
the sales ‘manager victim of this 
habit that his competitors are 
keeping up to the latest practice 
of securing business at a profit. 

Another profit losing habit 
comes from the development of a 
disposition to feel that a past 
record means that there is very 
little left to learn. It is a state 
of mental satisfaction—an apti- 
tude for everything not ‘serious 
or fatiguing mentally when away 
from the office. It is a_ habit 
which cuts into the profit be- 
cause decisions are left to others; 
the future neglected and competi- 
tors underestimated. 

The sales manager afflicted 
with the “playing with the job” 
habit must reflect on his early ex- 
perience. Success does not come 
from the enjoyment of physical 
or mental pleasure, but the culti- 
vation of knowledge and reason 
and the adjustment of business to 
principles, backed by plans that 
are constantly revised to the most 
minute detail. The cultivation of 
the right perspective is usually - 
needed. 

The “habit of high tension ef- 
fort,” is a profit-loser. It is the 
inclination for everlasting accom- 
plishment, acquired through set- 
ting a fast pace, an unconscious 
desire to have all days, weeks and 
months record breakers, a feeling 
that noise, records and hurrah 
must pervade the sales depart- 
ment, and particularly the sales 
manager. High tension effort of- 
ten spells high cost of operation, 
if your competitors remind the 
trade that your men break records, 
but dealers and consumers pay for 
the goods. The reason for many 
high tension sales managers “get- 
ting away with it” is that they do 
not enjoy real competition. 

The sales manager afflicted 
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with the high tension effort must 
cultivate relaxation. He must 
study the law of compensation. A 
business run on a high tension, on 
prize contests, records and excite- 
ment develops a _ corresponding 
weakness if the hurrah is car- 
ried too far. A false standard 
of comparison is developed that 
hinders success and cuts into the 
future profit. Incidentally, real 
busy men develop from high ten- 
sion workers and “busy” men of 
the sort who seldom accomplish 
anything worth while. The suc- 
cessful worker moves. along 
steadily, intelligently and surely. 

There is a logical way to dem- 
onstrate the necessary amount of 
high tension effort. Get the 
evidence, weigh it with an ade- 
quate idea of what has been done, 
what is doing, and what must be 
done to render service and hold 
the trade. This will often show 
it pays to let the organization 
move quietly for a time. Sales 
managers with this habit should 
be careful not to take suggestion 
and flattery in too strong doses. 

Let them meditate more—re- 
lax. It’s not so terribly serious. 
If the high tension sales manager 
will learn to finish quietly as he 
goes and will take part in some 
of his own contests, he will cure 
himself. It will spell profit. 

It will be found that the “habit 
of attending to all detail is an- 
other profit loser. It is the incli- 
nation to do it all so it will (pre- 
sumably) be well done; the wor- 
ship of system and house practice. 
Such a sales manager does not 
get the most out of his men be- 
cause he must open, read and 
answer all mail, check all the or- 
ders, bills, etc. He magnifies the 
value of the little things so that 
the big things become discouraged 
and hunt up his competitors. 

The sales manager suffering 
from this detail attention habit 
must broaden his horizon. He 
must wake up to the fact that de- 
tails are not as costly as sales- 
men’s salaries and expense ac- 
counts. He must study all of 
the forces of the mind and learn 
that fear, love, curiosity, imita- 
tion, emulation, ambition. pug- 
nacity, pride and ownership can 
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be played upon to sanely stimu- 
late his sales force. Each sales- 
man requires different treatment, 
and that is where a sales manager 
can use his time to good advan- 
tage keeping the organization's 
blood warm. He must supervise 
the detail—not do it all himself, 
because it’s unprofitable. 

_ The managing, drilling, reminc- 
ing, reviewing and enthusing of 
salesmen is the great business job 
of to-day. It is desirable for ail 
sales managers and particularly 
the attending to all detail type to 
cultivate imagination and back 
that with persistent study. Abil- 
ity to influence men is the big 
task in the sales department for 
both salesmen and sales man- 
agers. Details can be secondary 
with added profit. 

The “habit of delaying the 
game,” waiting until competitors 
use the new idea or method eats 
up profits. It is the result of 
a lack of self-discipline; the 
falling into a rut by the 
man who made good and is 
taking a bit of “deserved rest” 
and merely supervising the de- 
partment in a half-speed sort of 
way. It is lack of realization 
that the higher he goes the more 
efficient he must become mentally 
and physically to keep in the busi- 
ness race. 

The sales manager afflicted 
with the delaying the game habit 
must develop a keener apprecia- 
tion of the value of time, a real- 
ization that to the leader goes 
the big share of the reward. 
That a good plan, idea or method 
when new is a bigger producer of 
returns than after the other fel- 
low has used it. 

—_—___+0+ 





COLLINS VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
COLLIN ARMSTRONG 





The Collin Armstrong Advertising 
Company, New York, has elected Clark- 
son A. Collins, Jr., vice-president. Mr. 
Collins has been with the Collin Arm- 
strong Advertising Company since _ its 
organization three years ago, and has 
held the position of manager of plan 
and copy. 

+o 

An organization known as the British 
Empire Trade-Mark Association _ has 
been formed for the purpose of adopt- 
ing and registering a trade-mark to _de- 
note goods manufactured in the Brit- 
ish Empire. 
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will happen } 
fo your catalog? 


Granted ‘that your catalog reaches 
the buyer’s desk unharmed by rough 
handling in the mail, what will happen 
after he takes it from its wrapper? 


Is it attractive enough to invite reading 


and preservation? 

Is it durable enough to stand hard knocks? Will 
dust and grime from office, shop and streets mar 
its appearance or depreciate its value? Will sun- 
shine fade the cover and dim its beauty? 


A catalog bound in one of the 


PRINCESS 
COVERS 


and further protected by a Princess Wrapper 
stands the journey first and then stands use. 


Princess Covers are made by a special process, handed down 
through three generations of cover stock makers, a process 


which toughens the fibre of the stock and makes it unusually durable. 
Printers agree that Princess Covers take embossing perfectly. Beautiful typographic 
effects are obtained and the deep, rich colors do not show dust or dirt. 


Investigate today. Send for Princess Sample Book 


c.H. DEXTER & SONS 
Box D, Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Also Makers of Levant and Unique Covers 
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WHY FREE DEALS AND 
QUANTITY: PRICES WORK 
MISCHIEF 
PRESIDENT OF GREATEST NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION DECLARES THAT 
THESE DEVICES ARE PROMOTING 
INDUSTRIAL UNREST—EXTRACTS 
FROM ADDRESS, NOV. 21, BEFORE 
AMERICAN SPECIALTY MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ CONVENTION AT CHICAGO 


By John W. Lux, 


President, National Association of Re- 


tail Grocers. 

In view of the fact that the 
net profit of the average retail 
grocer seldom reaches five per 
cent, it is vitally important to him 
that he buys his goods at as low 
a price as his competitors. It is 
generally conceded that the 
average size retail grocer dis- 
tributes ninety per cent of the 
groceries consumed in this coun- 
try, and with this enormous out- 
put, is he not entitled to the low- 
est possible price? When a 
grocer is doing business on a net 
profit of from three to five per 
cent and his competitor is buying 
goods at from three to five per 
cent below him in price, he is 
wasting at least half of his time 
and is always a hazardous risk 
for the manufacturer and jobber 
who give him credit. In nearly 
every town in this country we 
still find some of the manufac- 
turers or jobbers have a few fav- 
orites, who are fixed so they can 
set the pace for the rest of the 
retailers. This method of rebat- 
ing or discounting has been one 
of the most effective weapons 
that the trusts have used to dis- 
pose of weak competitors and is 
gradually being eliminated in 
nearly every line of business but 
the retail trade. 

The railroads for a number of 
years carried the freight of their 
friends at such a low figure that 
competition was eliminated. Uncle 
Sam had to step in, through his 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and say to them: “You must 
treat all alike in freight rates or 
serve a term in prison.” The 
Government, in its investigation 
of express rates, found that some 








of the express companies weie 
doing what they termed an “u 
er the counter business” fc~ 
some of the mail order hous 
and department stores at less the 
half the rate they charged t! 
general public for the same ser 
ice. The Interstate Commerc: 
Commission has the express con.- 
panies now in hand and 
materially reducing express rate. 
and enjoining the expres: 
companies from further discrin 
ination under penalty of im 
prisonment. Congress passed th 
parcel post law, whereby the 
Government will deliver packages 
under eleven pounds. It is pre- 
dicted by many that this change 
will seriously cripple the express 
business, an enterprise which in 
years gone by has often declared 
a three hundred per cent divi- 
dend. 

Evidence was produced before 
the Minnesota legislature a few 
years ago that a certain oil com- 
pany was selling oil at six cents 
a gallon in the Twin Cities, where 
there was competition, and was 
making up its loss by charging 
ten cents a gallon for the same 
oil in smaller towns where there 
was no competition. The legis- 
lature immediately passed a law 
providing that the price of pe- 
troleum products must be uni- 
form throughout the _ state, 
freight and qfiality considered. 
and the Supreme Court of Min- 
nesota upheld that law. 

Free deals and quantity prices 
are driving hundreds of retail 
grocers into buyers’ exchanges 
with the hope that they may in 
this way buy their goods at as 
low a price as their competitors. 
This is naturally a thorn in the 
side of the manufacturer, and 
eliminates the jobber altogether. 

A few years ago, regardless of 
the protests of the retail mer- 
chants, the manufacturer or job- 
ber nursed the mail order busi- 
ness until to-day these houses are 
doing a large proportion of the 
manufacturing and retail’ busi- 
ness of the country. They were 
strong enough to bring about the 
passage of a parcel post law, 
which will revolutionize, to a 
great extent, the transportation 
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business of this country. Dis- 
crimination in favor of mail order 
hcuses and department stores and 
against the regular retail mer- 
chants is the foundation of all 
our troubles. I believe the initia- 
tive in eliminating this discrim- 
ination should begin at the 
bottom with the manufacturer, 
and that he should have the co- 


eration of the jobber and 
oI ailer, 
Now, the salesman comes 


along, and by the aid of extra 
discounts, free deals, and threat- 
ened increases in prices, loads the 
retail merchants to the guards 
with goods that are often unsal- 
able and generally, stale when 
they reach the consumer. We 
made a careful investigation of 
the flour market in the Twin 
Cities a few days ago, and un- 
deniable evidence was produced 
proving that a large consumer of 
flour was buying it at thirty 
cents a barrel below three favor- 
ite retail grocers, and that these 
were buying it at forty cents a 
barrel below the other two thou- 
sand grocers in our cities. These 
three favorites, who are distribut- 
ing not over three per cent of the 
flour sold in the Twin Cities, 
were advertising to the public 
that the rest of the grocers were 
robbers, and apparently proving 
their case to the satisfaction of 
the people. 

The accumulated injustice that 
has been heaped upon the retail 
grocers by these unfair methods 
in years gone by, and the num- 
berless failures in which they 
have been a factor, is aggravat- 
ing. There is a spirit of fairness 
developing in this country and its 
voice tells us that unless we elim- 
inate our unfair business methods 
we are doomed to destruction. 
Will we get our ears to the 
ground before we are engulfed | 
by the storm? The promise of 
equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none has been the | 
siren voice that has lured the 
people of the world to our shores. 
This guarantee was made good 
until. mechanical power was ap- 
plied to the production and dis- 
tribution of goods and the great 
corporations began to take the 
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A Strategic Find! 


“That’s what it is,” exclaimed 
a seasoned advertiser, when we 
showed him the strategic oppor- 
tunity offered by 


The Memphis 


Commercial Appeal 


“The South’s Greatest _ 


Here’s a city of 131,000 people, 
a tributary territory of 330,000, 
one of the most progressive and 
prosperous sections of the South 

A city served by 17 railroads, 
competing with the “Father of 
Waters” on which Memphis floats 
175 steamships. 

The largest inland cotton mar- 
ket. 450 manufacturing establish- 
ments. Big Jobbing Houses. Big 
Hardwood Market. 

And all COVERED by one 


paper—the MEMPHIS COM- 
MERCIAL APPEAL. 
This isn’t rhetoric. Take these 


words at their full face value. 

At an average of five to the family, 
this territory numbers about 90,000 
families. 

Leave out the illiterate, and see how 
nicely the figures parallel the circula- 
tion of the MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL. 

According to law for the past 6 
months it reports an average circulation 
of 55,809 daily, and 86,636 Sunday. And, 
by the way, the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal reported its circulation -accu- 
rately before the advent of legal com- 
pulsion. 

The weekly edition of the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal averaged 98,376 the 
first 6 months of 1912. It is the great 
agricultural medium of the lower Mis 
sissippi valley. 

Truly, this” is a strategic opportunity. 
Doesn’t that very. word suggest that 
you lose no time in sending a detach- 
ment of your appropriation to occupy 


| this tempting trade stronghold? 


|The MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL 


APPEAL 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg.. New York; Tribune 
Bl gy, Chicago: Chemical 
dg., St. Louis. 


At your service, any time, anywhere. 
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place of the individual, not only 
in private affairs but in Govern- 
mental affairs as well. Evidence 
has been produced within the last 
few months, before congressional 
committees, that we have an in- 
visible form of government in 
this country, at the head of which 
are so-called “big interests.” In 
the past our state legislatures de- 
voted much of their time in re- 
moving obstacles that individual 
enterprises might put in the way 
of the “big interests,’ while Con- 
gress protected them by tariffs 
from competition of the outside 
world. With the advantage of 
abundant capital and Government 
aid, the “big interests’ quickly 
absorbed individual enterprise, 
and are now absorbing each other 
until to-day we are farther away 
from the practical application of 
equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none, than any 
other civilized country in the 
world 

Mail order houses sell but a 
small percentage of the goods 
consumed in the country, and yet 
they supply the farmer at a lower 
price than the manufacturers and 
jobbers supply the country mer- 
chant. Quantity price and free 
deals by the manufacturers to 
these few favorites in the retail 
business are doing to the retail 
merchants of the country what 
rebates and subsidies by the rail- 
road companies did to our inde- 
pendent industries. é 

Under the parcel post the mail 
order houses and department 
stores will have an enormous in- 
crease in business, unless the 
manufacturers place their goods 
on an equal price to all. If these 
institutions are to have the same 
advantage in price that they have 
had in the past, and, in addition, 
Uncle Sam delivers their goods, 
the local merchant becomes seri- 
ously handicapped. 

The retail merchant is con- 
stantly in touch with the con- 
sumer and has to carry his bur- 
den. If misfortune overtakes the 
consumer the retail merchant 
generally stands the loss. The 
manufacturer and jobber are ex- 
empt from these troubles. If 
their goods are short in quality 
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or quantity the retailer has to 
apologize and make good for their 
shortcomings. I could never un- 
derstand why the manufacturer 
and jobber should discriminate 
against the retailer. If we fail 
after an honest effort by the 
manufacturers, jobbers and retail- 
ers to eliminate free deals and 
quantity price, I am in favor of 
a Federal law similar to the state 
law in Minnesota. This law 
should regulate the sale of pe- 
troleum products and compel 
those who do an interstate busi- 
ness to sell at the same price to 
all purchasers, freight and quality 
considered. State laws should be 
made to conform. with it. 

During my presidency I have 
tried to point out to the manu- 
facturers, jobbers and retailers 
what seemed to me to be their 
weaknesses, 

I have criticised without fear 
or favor. I have not hesitated to 
tell the retail grocer that his be- 
setting sin is his “indifference to 
association matters.” I have not 
hesitated to tell the manufacturer 
and jobber that they have been 
making fish of one and flesh of 
another in the sale of their goods. 
It seems to me that unless the 
retail grocer can overcome his 
indifference and discard his petty 
jealousies, and the manufacturer 
and jobber eliminate their unfair 
methods, that the spirit of prog- 
ress that is abroad in the land 
will demand other men and other 
systems. I have flashed the sig- 
nal for years for the manufac- 
turers, jobbers and retailers to 
get together and be fair with each 
other as well as with the con- 
sumer. 

The consumers are demanding 
the necessaries of life at a mini- 
mum cost and reasonable laws 
to protect them in quality and 
quantity. There is no reason 
why manufactured cereals. for in- 
stance, should cost twenty cents 
a pound when you can buy grain 
at one cent a pound. Grain is 
like gold, it shrinks very little no 
matter what its form. There is 
should be allowed to reduce the 
weight of his package twenty per 
cent without a like reduction in 
price. 
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There is a maker of automobiles producing 
light but powerful cars who'd like to sell 
several hundred now, this winter—not next 
spring—from whom we want to hear “‘P.D.Q.” 


We hope to hear from that manufacturer the day after 
this PRINTERS’ INK is out—maybe he will remember the 
day letter service of the Western Union. 

Only manufacturers of cars of demonstrated merit and 
known dependability need bother to communicate with us— 
“may-be good” machines are of no interest to us. 

Nor do we care to hear from any manufacturers whose 
contracts and arrangements with other advertising agen- 
cies are such as to prevent the expenditure through us 
of several thousand dollars right away if we can “show 
cause.” 

The manufacturer whose communication leads us to be- 
lieve that his concern is the one for which we are looking 
will have opportunity to send his advertising and sales 
managers to Harrisburg for a conference in a very few 
days after we hear from him. 


A community in which 7,000 persons 
sell a single product for $15,000,000 


One-fourth of the’seven thousand get more than half of 
the fifteen millions. 

That’s an indication of the buying capacity of the folks to 
whom we want to advertise and sell automobiles. 

The same community has other products of’ almost equal 
value that its people realize upon in proper season. 

We are immediately concerned with the distribution of 
that fifteen millions, however, as it will be put into circula- 
tion during the next three or four months. 

Last year the same group of persons sold a considerably 
smaller quantity of the same product for a grand total of 
a little less than twelve million dollars. 

Of that amount fully two. millions was added to the value 
of the product through our efforts. Of this year’s fifteen 
millions, not less than three millions have been due to similar 
endeavor on our part. 

Naturally we are in rather close and pleasant relations with 
the greater part of this group of people. We know how to 
sell them things, and any maker of goods they use may well 
consult with us about his advertising in that section. But 
just now we want to connect with that automobile maker. 


‘The McFarland Publicity Service 


Jefferson Thomas, Vice Pres. and Mgr. Harrisburg, Pa. 
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A BOOK 


THAT EVERY ADVERTISING | 


MAN SHOULD HAVE) 


Just one new point learned 


would make it worth while | 
to send for it, and there are | 
few men who will not get | 


several suggestions—and the 


book will be sent gratis. It | 
is a 40-page hook entitled | 


The Efficient Advertising | 


Department and 
Its Systems 


It describes many new wrinkles 
for keeping track of things in 
an advertising department—a 
digest of the best “Standard 
Practice” in the best advertis- 
ing offices. It outlines definite 
systems for keeping track of 
drawings, cuts, catalogs, mail- 
ing lists, records of expendi- 
tures, records of specifications, 
printed matter, follow-ups, cir- 
cularizing, inquiries, etc. 


We wish to put a copy of this | 
book in the hands of every ad- | 


vertising manager in the coun- 
try. Free on request. It may 
make you want to buy some of 


our record filing equipment— | 


that’s our object. But you can 
get dozens of good tips from 
the book for use with the sys- 
tems you have. 
get it. Write to-day. 


Te 
BE ViFc.@. 


1244 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
In Canada, the Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Toronto 
Branches, agents and dealers in over 1200 cities 


The World's largest makers of Filing Systems 
and Business Equipment 





By all means | 





HOW PRICES FOR OUTDOOR 
ADS ARE DETERMINED 


NortH Vancouver City Ferrizs, 11», 
Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 6, 1912 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I want to congratulate you on the 
steadily improving value’ of Prinvzrs’ 
ink to which I have subscribed for over 
twelve years beginning in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, later in England and now 
in Canada. 

I should be very glad to have - our 
opinion as to what you consider a {air 
price for billboard space as described in 
enclosed circular letter. What I wish 
to establish is a standard on which to 
increase the rate as the traffic on the 
ferries increases. 

My audience is not claimed or ap.- 
proximate. I know to a single soul 
how many people pass these billboards. 
These considerations, added to the {act 
that the people are standing still wait- 
ing for the boats, make these positions 
more valuable than space about town 





F. Marxuam. 


The circular Mr. Markham en- 
closes in his letter sets forth that 
he has an audience for his bill- 
board message of over 150,000 
people a day or 4,000,000.people a 
year. He wants to know how to 
compute his charge, increasing it 
from time to time as traffic in- 
creases. He implies that the cost 
to an advertiser should bear a 
fixed relation to what that adver- 
tising will do, and he is right, but 
he wants to know the facts before 
they materialize. 

Outdoor advertising, as dis- 
cussed nowadays, does truly in- 
volve a careful study of traffic 
conditions, but to say that this is 
all that is needed to determine 
the price of outdoor advertising 
space is far from the truth. That 
a given number of persons pass a 
certain point each day is one of 
the outdoor space seller’s big ar- 
guments just as the circulation of 
a newspaper or magazine is in a 
great measure the basis for de- 
termining how much magazine or 
newspaper advertising space is 
worth. But in both these in- 
stances the seller of advertising 
is up against the fact that in 
neither case can he tell exactly or 
even approximately how many 
people the advertising will actu- 
ally reach. He can tell exactly 
how many people will be close to 
it, but this is far from knowing 
how many people will buy goods 
as a result of tt. 


















the 
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Those who have outdoor space 
to offer recognize that the market 
yalue of space is more than often 
arbitrary. The seller hears the 
question of “How much do you 
charge for the space?” and an- 
swers “How much are you willing 
to pay?” There is, however, an 
element in fixing prices that in- 
volves the matter of what is a 
“desirable location,” and__ this 
question has been solved in many 
localities by a concerted action on 
the part of outdoor advertising 
agents who have queried the plant 
owners as to what they will 
charge. This has resulted in a 
scale of rates almost as accurate 
as the scale in use by the fire in- 
surance men, and the problem of 
what is “a desirable location” is 
nearer a solution than ever be- 
tore. 

Iixamples of the effect of traffic 
conditions on the prices charged 
for space are numerous. On the 
congested sections of Broadway, 
for instance, a sign ten by twenty 
feet would cost the advertiser 
$150a month or thereabouts while 
in the Bronx or some suburban 
district the advertiser could get 
the same sign for ten dollars a 
month. Property rentals vary in 
the same proportion, of course, 
depending largely on the amount 
of traffic at a given point, so that 
it may almost be said that where 
property is high, outdoor adver- 
tising rates are high. There is 
again, however, the element of 
class distinction in this. A Third 
Avenue sign, for instance, might 
be bought for five dollars a 
month, while one in New Ro- 
chelle would cost as much as $50 
a month, showing that it is not 
always the size of the audience, 
but rather its intelligence. Prop- 
erty rentals at the corner of 
Broadway and_ Forty-second 
street where 500,000 people pass 
each day are greater than at 
Broadway and 242d street, where 
an estimated 5,000 pass each day, 
and these property rentals, of 
course, are the same as the prices 
the seller of outdoor space has 
to pay the owner of the property. 

Traffic statistics compiled by 
the police of New York City 
showing the activities of the peo- 
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Judge’s 
Christmas | 
stocking is 
filled to 


overflowing. 


| i Just look at 


the Christ- 
mas Judge 
and see—its 
the greatest 
Christmas 
stocking 
Judge ever 
had. Some 
of the big- 
gest adver- 
tisers in the 
country 
have helped 
to fill it. 


But, why say 
more? Get it. 
It is hanging 


on every news- 


stand today. 


Allan C. Hoffman 
Advertising 
Manager 

225 Fifth 
Avenue 
New York 
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THE 
News 
Leader 


Goes Into 

' Nearly Every 
Richmond 
Home 


And, naturally, is the 
paper consulted by 
the family buyers 
when they want to 
shop. 








It has more 
daily circulation 
than any other 
paper published 
in Virginia 








Its Circulation is 


SWORN TO 


And it’s the paper 
that heads the lists 
of local advertisers 
when they get ready 
to advertise. 

Kelly-Smith Co. 


220 Fifth Ave. 
New York. 


Kelly-Smith Co. 
People’s Building 
Chicago, Ill. 
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ple, on foot, by automobile and 
by street railway, as they pass 
given points, make mighty iiter- 
esting reading to those who sell 
outdoor advertising at  tliese 
points, but the charges as com- 
piled in the rate book of the so- 
licitors for the Outdoor Acver- 


| tising Association doing business 








in the United States and Canada, 
are based on this element oni\ in 
a general way. Space that is of 
an average value is marked ‘“reg- 


; ular,” while that above the aver- 


age is marked “special,” and the 
price is correspondingly high. 
The prices for “regular” space are 
more or less fixed, while those 
for “special” locations range any- 
where from $25 a month to $500 
a month. There is a sign on 
Broadway, New York, that brings 
$26,000 a year. 

Regular space in Vancouver, 
where Mr. Markham resides, is 
valued, according to the associa- 
tion’s figures, at thirty-five cents 
a lineal foot per month. But 
there is space for sale in that 
same city where the owner 
charges as much as seventy-five 
cents a month. This is “special,” 
as is undoubtedly Mr. Mark- 
ham’s. 

One of the best authorities in 
New York on outdoor advertis- 
ing values and traffic conditions 
had this to say, when questioned 
about Mr. Markham’s problem; 
“The value of an outdoor sign 
depends not only on how many 
people actually see it but on how 
many people are actually im- 
pressed by what it says; not only 
on the location, but on the manner 
in which the location is used. 
You can calculate the number of 
persons passing a given point in 
an hour but it is not so easy to 
tell how many of those persons 
look at your ad. Thus it is un- 
fair to an advertiser to tell him 
that his board will be seen by a 
specific number of people unless 
you find out that what he has to 
say appeals to these particular 
people enough to sell goods to 
them,—or at least enough to stop 
them long enough to make an im- 
pression. Of course much of 
this depends upon the character 
of the advertising.” 
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From this it may be concluded 
that Mr. Markham’s peculiar 
problem involves the finding not 
oniy of how many persons use 
the ferries at Vancouver each day, 
but of their buying power. He 
must also determine whether 
what is to be advertised on his 
signs will make a direct appeal 
to that class of traffic. Then he 
will be in a position to classify 
his stand as “special” and to raise 
his rates accordingly as the buy- 
ing power of his audience in- 
crcases.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
+++ 

AD SELL LEAGUE WILL HEAR 
WILEY AND SCHWAB 


lhe membership of the Ad _ Sell 
League of South Bend, Ind., has been 
doubled in six weeks. The cause of 
the increase is credited to a gy oo 
contest which has just been finished. 
The contest closed with a dinner at the 
et er Hotel in South Bend. In appre- 

ation of the efforts of the contest 
an kers, a banquet will be given on De- 
cember 28. he menu will be made 
up of nationally advertised foods. The 
speakers already selected are Dr. Har- 
vey W. jley, the pure food expert, 
and Charles M. Schwab, of steel fame. 

At the November dinner, G. A. Le 
Roy, advertising manager of the West- 
ern Clock Company, La_ Salle, Ill., was 
the principal speaker. He told the in- 
teresting story of Big Ben, the nation- 
ally advertised alarm clock that is now 
heing made at the rate of 9,700 per 
day. The tables were decorated with 
alarm clocks and the walls were covered 
with placards and advertising matter 
that has helped to make Big Ben famous. 

Dr. Catherine M. H. Blackford, who 
makes a specialty of analyzing human 
nature, was another speaker who enter- 
tained the league. Colonel 'C. A. Car-- 
lisle, of the Studebaker Corporation, 
spoke on “Efficiency.” 

ncn eae 


NEW ADVERTISING 
CORPORATION 


Spencer-Colyer-Dodd, Inc., has been 
formed to carry on the business estab- 
lished by George B. Spencer. Mr. 
Spencer came to New York four vears 
ago from the copy department of Lord 
& Thomas, Chicago, and for a time was 
with Butterick’s. Later he went in 
business for himself. The most recent 
example of Mr. Spencer’s snecial work 
is an advertisement entitled “An Un- 
just Food Tax,” which appeared in the 
November 380 issue of The Outlook. 
This was written by Mr. Spencer for a 
combination of Chicago packers with 
a view to influencing passage of the 
oleomargarine bill. 

Joseph H. Colyer, Jr., comes to the 
new company from the firm of Joseph 
H. Colyer & Son 

Arthur M. Dodd has been secretary 
of the Van Cleve Company. 
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Arkansas— 
The State of Opportunity 


Yours? Or your competitor's? 


Increase shown by the last Census: 


WOO. TOOUR 6 oc ccviccssass 50% 
Capital Invested in Manufactur- 


 SRRASEREACER aA Oe 2 
Railroad “Mileage Shai cols: aretnesaeearaes % 
Farm Lands and Improvements. 120% 
TGRIOE GPM cccscsctcccens 110% 


Little Rock, the commercial, 
geographical -and political centre, 
dominates the State. And the 
Little Rock, 


Arkansas 
Gazette 


dominates Little Rock and _ its 
widespreading trading area, “ad- 
vertisingly” speaking. 

Its daily circulation exceeds 22,000, 
Sunday 34,000. 

55% is home circulation. 80% of it 
delivered by carriers right into the 
homes. 

By way of arithmetical pastime, pro- 
ject these figures against the screen of 
population statistics—some 60,000 peo- 
ple, including Argenta, across the river, 
and suburbs, about 12,000 families. 

The ARKANSAS GAZETTE pays 
70% of all the local second class postal 
revenue. A first class showing, eh? 

There are kind friends aplenty who 
say the Arkansas Gazette was, and is, 
largely instrumental in putting the State 
on the Map of Growth and Progress. 

We shall not sue them for slander, 
and mention it here only to show that 
the ARKANSAS GAZETTE is a paper 
with a mission—a mighty successful 
mission. 

It enjoys, by way of reward, the 
overflowing good will of its readers. 
Which lends surpassing value to its ad- 
vertising columns. 

Mr. Advertiser, do not overlook 
Arkansas. Then your inner voice of 
self-interest will do the talking for 


THE ARKANSAS GAZETTE 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg.. New York; Tribune 
Bl e, Chicago: Chemical 
dg., St. Louis. 


At your service, any time, anywhere. 
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CARTOONING THE DEALER 
TO GET HIS GOOD WILL 





THE NOVEL PID FOR RETAIL CO-OPER- 
ATION MADE BY A CHICAGO PACK- 
ER—HOBBIES PLAYED UP IN GOOD- 
NATURED WAY — PHOTOGRAPHER 
USED IN SCHEME—STATED THAT 
RESULTS WERE FAVORABLE 





By Arthur H. Patterson, 
Lately Adv. Mgr. Sulzberger & Sons 
Company, Chicago. 

We had been trying for a con- 
siderable time to increase the dis- 
tribution of Majestic hams and 
bacon, our highest grade of 
smoked meats, and with consider- 
able success; in fact, the sales 
were only exceeded by those of 
two other nationally advertised 
brands. We felt, however, that, 
if we could hit upon a plan of ad- 
vertising which would enlist the 
dealer’s co-operation to the extent 
of causing him te personally rec- 
ommend the Majestic goods to his 
customers we could accomplish in 
comparatively short order what 
might otherwise take us several 

years. 

We finally worked out a plan of 
featuring in cartoon the different 
retailers who handled the goods. 


Popular 61st Street Food Dealers 





These men are on type of aaanaiiiie t 
their business by seiling om/y such foods as they can honestly ho bul up 
They will tell you that they do not “—_ of ulzberge ~s will make a more 


delicious Easter Breakfast than— 
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my buil 


Majestic | Hares i Bacon 






We decided that by splitting the 
space between the retailers and 
ourselves (the manufacturers) 
and introducing them as the con- 
necting link that we would put it 

squarely up to them to personally 

recommend the Majestic products, 

We could count upon a consider- 

able measure of good will in the 

trade. 

By the first dealer approached 
the plan was received enthusiasti- 
cally and not only regular trade 
favored it but over sixty per cent 
of retailers whom we had never 
sold before were willing to stock 
the brand (and that means sell- 
ing it in the provision trade) for 
the direct advertising which they 
felt it would get them. In order 
to make the cartoons interesting 
and unusual, we featured the par- 
ticular hobby of the different re- 
tailers. A reference to the repro- 
duced advertisements which ac- 
company this article will give one 
an idea. of the diversity of mental 
bents which a group of men will 
follow. 

The plan we followed was to 
send a photographer along with 
the salesmen on their routes; 
the salesman would explain the 
scheme and get the order, while 
the photographer got 
the photo and address 
and a line on his hob- 
by, family or whatever 
would make interest- 
ing copy. The cartoon 
invariably pleased the 
dealer and his em- 
ployees, and at the 
same time showed him 
to his customers and 
acquaintances in a dif- 
ferent setting from 
the prosaic surround- 
ings of the store. The 
thumb-nail sketch ac- 
companying each car- 








These matchless products of the Packer’s Art cost the dealer toon gave a pretty 
more, but he is willing to pay more to better satisfy his customers. good line on the sort 
It is much more economical and sf ory to bu! hole 
ham or a strip pry ge - at ae to wde a iton i of store the dealer 
Pikes -— wg ae oper Hams and none from the following conducted 
lers. Waite! ir picti : ; 
watcnace mt whe. Si'hoon ere cate The following sec- 
Win: Kan ete wr th Pane tion of the advertise- 


ment then went on to 


‘SBC Jefbgreoe Ave 
ee ane tell about what class of 
esscuete ‘8 KETTLE ees oe Company retail dealers handled 


and just lhe home rendered. 


the Majestic hams and 





THE HOBBIES OF RETAILERS WERE FEATURED IN LOCAL COPY 





bacon, and why it was 
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Satz Prizino 
12 
No, 1282.75 G. i Mt. 
$3, 
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&* And yet I have no douht a large 4 
he: field of its usefulness 1s still to be 

uncovered 

“I carry two fountain pens,” 
Says a traveling salesman “This 
heavy-nibbed one 1s for my cus- 
tomers, when they need it and I 
have to have one right on the 
spot It has got to be an easy- 
writing machine 

“For myself | preter a re mb 
and one that everybody has not 
had a whack at 

Many people that have more or 
fess writing to do like to rest 
their hands occasionally by chang 
ing from a rigid to a flexible pen 
or vice versa Or they prefer to 
use a fine pen for making notes 
and a heavier pen for straight 
work Or a large-barreled pen 
for one time and a smaller one 
for another In other words, the 
summit of fountain pen luxury 
and efficiency 1s to have not one 
but a set of pens 


A Practical Gift 


Efficiency in all clerical work 
is increased by the use of 
Waterman’s Ideals. Save 
time, supplies and make writ- 
ing convenient anywhere. 
Will give years of satisfactory 
service both in and out of 
business. The success of 
Waterman patents and the in- 
finite care in manufacture, 
are known everywhere. There 
is a pen for every “hand” and 
every purpose. One Water- 
man’s Ideal leads to another. 
Exchangeable until suited. 

Avoid Substitutes! Booklet on request. 


From the Best Dealers Everywhere 


L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway 


New York 
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West Side Food Dealers 
‘ ra 





Such men as these achieved success in the food line because 
their ambitions compelled them to strive with all their might and main to master 
their chosen business, They know that in any merchandising line a dealer 1s known 
by the quality of his wares. All food deaicrs well know the distinguishing quality of 


berger's 

Majestic Hams & Bacon 
It would be a revelation to you could you spend the necessary 
seventy odd days watching Majestic Hams and Bacon from the plump corn-fed 
porkers down to the final O. K. of our experts. You would then know as truly as 
do our employes why Majestic Hams and Bacon surpass all others. Try a whole 
one this Easter that you may know the best. The 
following dealers always sell Majestic Hams and Bacon. 

Watch for their pictures. 


F. J. Sealion, 2325 W. 12th 5. P. J. O'Hara, 40th Ave. & 12th St, 
Hastertec| 


KF. Schulta, $103 W. Chicege Ave Sem hk, 1546 Bryan Ave. 
M. Newman, 841 Ave F. J. Ver Halen, 447 N. Sind Ave. 
K Store, 404 S. 40th Ave. Drier Bree, 3253 N. Halsted Se. 
Pearcen, 1685 M. Robey St. Heary sheets, W Madison Se 
4. Cobe, 2416 W. 120b Se. W. Blaser, Clay & Dayton Sts. 
te &. Swen Indiene Si. 








CHE PLAN OF FEATURING THE DEALER LIKE THIS PROVED 









are 


1 impressed 
ciently with an 
usual or novel pla: to 


uffi- 


un- 


speak it. Many oi! the 
retailers told me ‘hat 
not only had cus'om- 
ers remarked, “I saw 


your picture in the 
Tribune this morn- 
ing,” but they even 


went so far as to «all 
them up on the tele- 
phone. 

That the plan sold 
the goods is evidenced 
by the fact that our 
branch houses in the 
cities in which the ad- 
vertising appeared 
were called up by deal- 
ers who had _ never 
before handled our 
brands and we were 
asked to send a sales- 
man around with the 





e EFFECTIVE 


that these particular men handled 
and recommended the goods. 

Summarized, the advertising ac- 
complished results which ordinary 
copy would not have secured. It 
won the dealer by the free adver- 
tising it gave him and his store; it 
caught the readers quickly by the 
cartoons of merchants whom they 
knew, and it gave our products 
endorsement by the men who ac- 
tually sell them, thus making a di- 
rect bridge between manufacturer 
and consumer. 

After the advertising had been 
running for several weeks we sent 
out a number of salesmen to 
check up on the results. These 
men called on every retailer, in 
the towns in which the advertis- 
ing had appeared, whose cartoons 
had been run, and submitted to 
them a series of questions de- 
signed to obtain an accurate esti- 
mate of the selling value of this 
plan. 

The results have proven more 
than satisfactory and we propose 
to continue the plan, using it for 
the present season in the advertis- 
ing of our oleomargarine. We 
demonstrated conclusively that the 
people are watching the advertis- 
ing columns closely and that they 





promise of an order if 
we would publish 
iheir cartoon. Among 
the dealers it created considerable 
comment and kept their interest 
up because many of them were on 
the lookout for the cartoon of a 
competitor to see what we might 
have to say about him. 

I am certain that by this friend- 
ly and rather intimate method of 
featuring the dealer we have built 
up a better feeling between our 
selling organization and the re- 
tailer and that we have done him 
good by giving him a part of the 
publicity. 


2 
WILL THIS BE THE CASE? 


Curcaco, Itt., Nov. 22, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Just a thought! 

On page 19 of your November 21st 
issue you mention “Alofa”’ bread as a 
name patterned after “Uneeda”’ Biscuit. 
It occurred to the writer that this was 
a still more clever combination than 
that. 

A child comes into a grocery store. 
The grocer asks, “What will you 
have?” The repiv comes, “I want a 
loaf o’ bread,” and of course “Alofa” 
bread is what it gets. 

It would seem that this is the real 
purpose of the word, 

R. ,M. NEtson. 


— + e + 
M. DeW. Hanrahan, who has been 
on the advertising staff of Hearst’s 
Magazine for the past year, has left 
to become business manager of the 
Magasine of Wall Street. 
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Rew Port, Dienfag, den 22. Cttober 1912. 
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The New York German Journal 


(formerly Morgen Journal) has moved 
its business ofice from 18 Spruce Street 
to the corner of Spruce and William 
Streets. The telephone number remains 
the same—2000 Beekman. 


The German Journal Guarantees: 


1. That New York includes the largest German 
community in America—200,000 families. 


2. That the German Journal has the largest 
morning and Sunday circulation by many thousands. 


3. That the percentage of Germans who read 
English papers is a negligible quantity. 


4, That the German Journal does not break rates, 
print free puffs, or give any advertiser more or less 
than a square deal. 


Advertising Gain, 1912, 177,677 Lines 
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PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Standardizing President How- 


ard Elliott, of 
Advertising he Northern 


Expenditures Pacific Railroad, 


undertakes, in his latest report, to 
place the responsibility for a de- 
crease in passenger earnings of 
some two million dollars. It may 
seem ungracious to comment upon 
his views, for Mr. Elliott has gone 
much further than the average 
railroad president in taking the 
public into his confidence. When 
a great corporation, railroad or 
industrial shows a more liberal at- 
titude toward publicity, the ten- 
dency certainly deserves encour- 
agement. Nevertheless there are 
certain lessons involved which 
may be studied by all concerned 
with profit. 

Three reasons are given by Mr. 
Elliott to account for the falling 
off in business: First, “general 
conditions were such that the peo- 
ple felt poor,” second competition ; 
third, growth of the automobile 
habit—whereas, in the United 
States there is one auto to every 
115 people, in Northern Pacific 


territory there is one auto to every 
90 people. 

In an industrial concern the 
loss of business leads to a careful 
scrutiny of the entire selling or- 
ganization. A wise manufaciurer 
does not content himself with a 
mere statement of unfavorable 
conditions beyond his control— 
he seeks for methods to counter- 
act or offset the unfavorable con- 
ditions. Up to a certain point a 
railroad and an industrial have 
many things in common. It is 
only within recent years that rail- 
roads have begun to take adver- 
tising seriously and apply to it 
modern efficiency methods. That 
the problem is still far from 
solved, however, is shown by a 
study of the annual reports of 
leading railway systems. Some 
railroads do not itemize advertis- 
ing among their expenditures. 
Others give the exact amount 
charged to the advertising ac- 
count, but a comparison of dif- 
ferent roads, analyzing the adver- 
tising outgo as related to the 
income from passenger and 
freight service, plainly shows that 
advertising expenditures are not 
yet standardized. Thus, the Hill 
lines are spending only one-half 
as much as the Harriman lines in 
proportion to their revenue, while 
a leading Eastern road_ snends 
one-fifth as.much as a leading 
Western road. Here is a table of 
percentages, compiled by Print- 
ERS’ INK, from the latest reports 
of six great railroads, the figure 
quoted being the amount of money 
charged to advertising as com- 
pared with the gross revenue of 
the road: 
Union and So. 
Atch. Tov. & Sante Fe......... 
Chicago & Northwestern... ae 
Northern Pacific 
Louisville & Nashville.. 
Norfolk & Western 

A study of this table shows two 
things of interest: First, that the 
railroads are spending for adver- 
tising a very small percentage of 
their income as compared with 
the average industrial—and this 
percentage shrinks to still smaller 
proportions when it is considered 
that railroads are accustomed to 
charge up to “advertising,” items 
that in a manufacturing business 
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would be charged to the advertis- 
ing account only over the dead 
body of the advertising manager. 
The second point of interest in 
the above table—and of greater 
signi!icance—is the wide variation 
amoug successful railroads as to 
the “advertising appropriation. 
Railroads, among all corporations, 
have their finances dissected and 
analyzed to the remotest degree. 
Then why such a wide discrep- 
ancy in the advertising account? 
Is it because one road has fea- 
tures better worth advertising 
than another? Or is it because 
advertising is still so new and 
conjectural a form of investment 
that it has not yet been standard- 
ized by the railroad officials? 
Now, to return to President El- 
liott’s explanation of why traffic 
on the Northern Pacific has fallen 
off. We find that the advertising 
appropriation was lowered. Is it 
possible that this should have been 
listed as a cause of decreased 
business just as much as the auto- 
mobile habit? We presume that 
President Elliott will contend 
that the quarter of a million dol- 
lars he did authorize for adver- 
tising was money wisely invested. 
That being the case, how does he 
know that a reasonable increase 
in the appropriation, instead of a 
decrease, might not have corre- 
spondingly increased the traffic? 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

What happened to the bright 
idea? The copywriter held it un- 
der the faucet and turned on the 
language. 


Allaying the It is the — ad- 
vertiser who, in 
Suspicions of the heat of the 
Dealers struggle, realizes 
that he isn’t out to beat compe- 
tition, but to sell goods. Not 
merely to sell goods to his deal- 
ers once, but again and again. 
Not a few advertisers have begun 
to slip back at just the moment 
when they unleashed their deter- 
mination to beat out the compet- 
ing brand-at all hazards. 

Right at that slipping point a 
cool-headed board of directors 
may well ask themselves whether 
they will win best by selling goods 
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longest—repeat order after re- 
peat order—or by selling goods 
quickest. 

If an organization allows itself 
to be stampeded by fear of a rival 
house, it will almost certainly fol- 
low the “quickest” course; pres- 
sure will be brought to bear on 
the managers, and through them 
on the salesmen. The salesmen, 
urged to the limit, pass the pres- 
sure on to the dealers, eased 
though it is by diplomacy and dis- 
guised by glib promises of harvest 
sales. 

When competitors give all their 
attention to one another they can- 
not give the dealer the attention 
and study that is his due as a vital 
factor in a lasting success. 

While dozens of concerns are 
cordially and earnestly developing 
dealer relations in the right way, 
enough of the “quickest” class of 
houses are operating to make the 
dealer generally suspicious. The 
retail journals occasionally add 
to these suspicions by such 
warnings as-the following, which 
is taken from the Grocers’ Re- 
view, of Philadelphia: 

Don’t think you have to buy every- 
thing because some salesman says it is 
a good seller or one of your customers 
asks for it once. Figure out for your- 
self whether you can use an article. If 
you can, get it. But if you do not see 
where you can use it, don’t buy, no 
matter how cheap or good it looks. It 
will take up valuable space if nothing 
more. Study the people you sell to, 
their wants and needs, and try to 
obtain things that you think will suit 
them. Remember that after you have 
bought all your goods, you slip back of 
your counter and become a salesman. 

There is wise counsel here for 
the national advertiser. An ad- 
vertiser, to get dealer co-opera- 
tion, must deserve it. Not only 
must the quality of the goods be 
right, but the policies of the 
house, regarding the dealer, must 
be right. If these policies savor 
of “load ’em up quick and heavy” 
it doesn’t take a sensible mer- 
chant long to make up his mind. 

There is a vitally important 
suggestion in the article by Nor- 
man Craig, published elsewhere 
in this issue. He describes how a 
new England biscuit house takes 
care of its dealers. This concern, 
though confronted by the compe- 
tition of one of the most powerful 
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organizations in the country, has 
never allowed itself to become 
stampeded into the adoption of 
any other than the safe and sane 
policy which not only puts its 
goods on the retailer’s shelves, 
but also helps in various practical 
ways to move them off. 

The success of this kind of pol- 
icy is proved by the fact that the 
big rival of the New England bis- 
cuit concern finds very hard going 
in New England and is seriously 
feeling the competition of the 
smaller house in other sections of 
the country. 





PRINTERS’ INK says: 

The trouble with a good deal of 
copy ts the fact that the reader 
isn’t really expected to believe it. 





Letting At last the cof- 
“George’’ fee trade seems 
to be awake to 

Do It the fact that 
valorization schemes and _cut- 


throat competition among them- 
selves do not tend to increase the 
consumption of the goods. At the 
convention of the National Coffee 
Roasters’ Association, held at 
New York in November, the ques- 
tion of adopting a definite cam- 
paign to combat the advertising 
of coffee substitutes was seriously 
discussed. F. J. Ach, president of 
the National Coffee Roasters’ As- 
sociation and head of the Canby, 
Ach & Canby Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, comments at some length 
upon the subject in the New York 
Journal of Commerce. In sum- 
ming up the purposes of the as- 
sociation, he says: 

Then there is the promotion of “‘the 
right kind of coffee propaganda,” which 
involves the developing of scientific data 
concerning the use of coffee and the 
putting of real coffee facts before the 
people, in contravention of the mislead- 
ing matter which has been so widely 
circulated in the effort to poison the 
minds of the consumer to the advantage 
of certain selfish manufacturing interests 
opposed to coffee. 

It takes liberal advertising to do this 
effectively, and why should we not enlist 
the co-operation of those countries whose 
prosperity is vitally affected by coffee 
consumption ? 

I yield to no man in m 
of thought and action. But, I shall not 
have the feeting of being “subsidized” 
if a campaign of publicity is launched 
by the coffee growing countries. It is 
logical that they should develop and 


independence 


enlarge their markets, and if this policy, 
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resulting in increased coffee con: 
tion, should incidentally benefit 
should have no more feeling of ©.) iga- 


tion than has the grocer who su; plies 
the demand created by Heinz or Na- 
tional Biscuit, or any other legitimate 


advertising. 

It is earnestly to be hoped «hat 
the association is not goin; to 
wait for the coffee growing c.un- 
tries to start a campaign of jub- 
licity before it gets together its 
“scientific data concerning the use 
of coffee.” It is a lot easier to 
recommend that somebody clse 
spend money than it is to spend 
one’s own. One of the trouiiles 
with associational advertising 
from time immemorial has been 
the temptation to “let George do 
it.” As long as the coffee men are 
content merely to talk about it, 
the interests opposed to. coffee will 
doubtless continue to ‘ ‘poison the 
minds of the consumer” at the old 
stand. 

As a matter of fact the success 
of C. W. Post and others in the 
coffee substitute trade has not 
been due to any fundamental 
necessity for relieving mankind of 
the bondage of caffeine, but rather 
to the fact that Mr. Post had one 
particular definite purpose in 
mind. It was to his interest to 
persuade people that coffee was 
harmful, and he has done it very 
consistently for a number of 
years. If the Postum business 
had been in the hands of an as- 
sociation somebody would have 
exclaimed, “Persuade the people 
to leave off coffee? Mercy, no! 
They might take to milk and not 
drink Postum at all.” 

There are plenty of things to 
be said in favor of coffee. Even 
Dr. Wiley himself gives it the 
left-handed compliment of being 
“less harmful” than other cus 
tomary beverages. A campaign 
in its favor would not only en 
liven the advertising pages, but 
would go far toward removing 
a condition of which Mr. Ach 
complains ; competition whose sole 
ambition is to get “volume” with 
out consideration of profit. But 
in order to obtain that desidera- 
tum something is necessary be- 
sides the intimation to coffee- 


. growing countries that no offense 


will be taken if they start some- 
thing. 
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Congratulations 


From all nations and everybody 
who is anybody from everywhere 
are already being heaped upon 
LIFE in anticipation of his Pearl 
Anniversary. 


1883—30 Years—1913 


LIFE will celebrate the event in 


his issue of January 2nd, a number 
of unusual interest for readers and 
exceptional value for advertisers. 
Final form closes New York, 
December 13th, noon. 


Geo. B. Richardson, Adv. Mgr., West 31st St., No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1203, Chicago 
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ADVERTISED BRANDS 
WANTED IN BARGAIN 
SALES 


NEW YORK DEPARTMENT STORE 
CONVINCES ITSELF OF THE CON- 
SUMER’S RESPECT FOR NATION- 
ALLY ADVERTISED GOODS — HOW 
ONE RETAILING FIRM IN CANADA 
SCORED THROUGH A _ SALE OF 
TRADE-MARKED MERCHANDISE 


By Munson Hunt 

What business has the “bargain 
sale” among sound merchandising 
methods of to-day? This is what 
the department stores, where the 
bargain. sale of the past has 
flourished like the green bay tree, 
would like to find out, and they 
are making strenuous efforts 
nowadays to ascertain where the 
public stands on the matter— 
whether the woman _ shopper 
really loves her special sales, or 
whether she takes them “with a 
grain of salt.” 

A big New York department 
store, the O’Neill-Adams Co., 
located in the heart of the city’s 
shopping district, has started a 
series of tests as to the good of- 
fices of the bargain sale. It has 
instituted a series of “sales by 
request,” advertising for queries 
from prospective buyers as to 
just what sort of merchandise 
they would like to see placed on 
the counters, for one day, at 
specially reduced prices. The 
O’Neill-Adams plan is based on 
the assumption that the public 
positively wants bargains, and the 
firm is determined to find out 
how it wants them. On the other 
hand, a recent report in PrinTERS’ 
INK quoted Vice-President Frost, 
of the Boston department store 
of William Filene & Sons Com- 
pany, as saying that the function 
of a department store is “giving 
the public what it wants, when 
it wants it, at a price it is ‘willing’ 
to pay,” and implying that the 
public nowadays does not take 
the bargain sale seriously. 

The O’Neill-Adams “sales by 
request” idea, the title of which 
has been copyrighted, has at- 
tracted much attention in the 
merchandising field, and has been 





commented upon not only by re- 
tailers in general, but by many 
wholesalers and manufacturers 
who seek just the sort of infor- 
mation such a plan is likely to 
bring out. The advertisements, 
aside from rousing the peo- 
ple by appearing to take them 
into the confidence of the store, 
were aimed to reflect honest pub- 
lic opinion as to how far a retail- 
er’s stock will go in supplying the 
peculiar needs of a given purchas- 
ing class, and to suggest what the 
combined efforts of retailer and 
wholesaler can do to remedy ills 
and produce satisfaction. 

The O’Neill-Adams Company 
keyed its advertisements, running 
for one week in the New York 
dailies, with a simple ballot read- 
ing as follows: 

“I am especially anxious to have 
you announce a special sale of 
the goods mentioned in this ballot 
below my name and address.” 


wrets Sam Couprns With Ait Pur ha EOE 


ONEILL-ADAMSCo. | 


6th Avenue, 20th to 22d Street | 


Women Can Vote at O'Neill's 


They may not be especially interested in the Taritf, the Recall of Judges 
or the size of the Navy, but they ARE interested in these 


Soles ByReauest 


A popular vote or bargein referendum by means of which the 
O’Neill-Adams customers will themselves decide rg limes 
of merchandise they are especially desirous 
buying « at Special | Sale F Prices. 


SALES PLAN that Pscse tty he progressive 
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voters (our customers) need or want certain lines of 


It Wil Be Necessary for You fo Fill Out the 
Ballot and Mail It at Once! 
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three days. Voters’ names will not 


O'Neill's Can Hold These “Sales By Request" merase | 
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NEWSPAPER AD ASKING FOR CONSUMERS’ 
WISHES 
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Responses were not lacking, and 
according to the final announce- 
ments, the store was fairly flooded 
with requests for bargains of 
every conceivable sort. It is evi- 
dent that the “sales by request” 
method of getting a line on the 
publics demands has _ struck 
twelve. The public wants bargains 

Just what sort of bargains the 
public wants, however, is not so 
easy to say. Details from the re- 
turns of the O’Neill-Adams Com- 
pany’s first sale are not ready, 
according to a statement made by 
its advertising manager, who does 
not care to give out information 
until several sales have been held. 
But one most interesting fact has 
come out. Jt is said that ninety 
per cent of the requests from the 
O’Neil-Adams Company's first 
week of advertising have been for 
nationally advertised or branded 
goods at cut prices. The infor- 
mation does not imply that the 
demand is for goods that the 
O'Neill-Adams Company does not 
carry, nor does it imply that the 
firm, in acceding to the requests, 
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may not choose to take the re- 
quests only to mean a demand 
for goods similar to those adver- 
tised. But the fact that up the 
public’s sleeve is a yearning for 
nationally advertised articles at 
bargain rates is a fact on which 
any advertiser, wholesale or re- 
tail, can “hang his hat.” 

The first ad announcing the 
results of the balloting and also 
announcing the sale for one day 
of the thirty or more articles said 
to be most in demand included 
only the following branded lines 
of merchandise:. “Surety” ash 
sifters, “Amoskeag” ginghams and 
“Marlborough-Blenheim” _ blank- 
ets; the other articles offered be- 
ing labeled “imported mixed suit- 
ings,” “black silk velvet,’ “men’s 
$3.50 coat sweaters,” etc., for the 
most part unadvertised under any 
special name. From this it may 
be concluded that if the requests 
mentioned any advertised brands 
by name, such stipulations were 
taken only to mean that some 
similar lines which the store car- 
ried were desired by the inquirers. 











Our clients are. 


to-day. 





The Panama Canal Will 
Cause Rapid Development 
in the Pacific Coast Zone. 


Are you prepared to secure your full 
measure of this business before and after 1915? 


Write us frankly and confidentially— 


“Eberhard Service” 


THE GEO. F. EBBERHARD COMPANY 


Incorporated 1891 
Introducing - Advertising - Selling 
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Advertising space plus the good 
will of the readers is a combin- 
ation devoutly to be wished. 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


offers this combination in its 
highest form at a cost no 
greater than you are asked to 
pay for advertising space where 
the good will is a more or less 
negligible quantity. 

Our record on carefully keyed 
advertising is the proof. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 


The CoqWheel That Makes Business Success ! 





Your trade-marks are the all-important 
cog wheel between you and millions of 
consumers you are trying to seli. Can 
you keep it in place ? 


lf Your Trade Mark 


is used by another, liken it to a cog wheel 
out of mesh. Are you spending money in 
advertising and sales promotion to give 
power to a cog wheel with broken teeth? 
It is your business to drive the cog. It is 
our business to protect it. 
FREE: Copy of U.S. Law and 
the Trade-Mark Nows 
Write today on your business stationery and 
we will send the U. S, Trade-Mark Regis- 
tration Law, acopy of the Trade- 
Mark News, containing up-to- 


date information for advertisers 
and trade-mark owners, 
TRADE-MARK TITLE CO. 
222 Physician's Defense Bldg. 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
“Marks of Trade That 
Stand for Grade." 
























Just what the O’Neill-Adams 
results indicate is not easy tu de- 
cide. The New York representa- 
tive of a big group of influcatial 
stores throughout the country, 
however, on hearing that the 
“sales by request” idea brought 
forth a general demand for 
branded merchandise at cut rates, 
notified all his stores of the fact 
at once, and told a PRINTERS’ INK 
representative that the informa- 
tion was highly significant as 
bearing on a condition of trade 
that is being studied closely. “It 
all depends upon the attitude of 
the store toward nationally acdver- 
tised goods,” said this man. “Most 
stores, as everybody knows, won't 
push such goods because they 
can’t cut prices on them and be- 
cause the profit isn’t so great as 
on unadvertised lines. If these 
stores discover that the prepon- 
derance of the demand is for ad- 
vertised lines, the bargain sale 
must go. The merchant must 
carry advertised goods if the pub- 
lic wants them, and if he intends 
to put into practice the policy 
suggested by Mr. Frost, which is 
that of giving the public what it 
wants, when it wants it, at a price 
it is willing to pay. Whether the 
public will buy advertised goods 
at the price set by the manufac- 
turer and whether the department 
store will decide that intrinsically 
they are honest goods to push, 
are the two problems involved. 
Store managers may offer adver- 
tised goods, but it will take them 
a long time to dispel the notion 
that the only way to get business 
is to cut prices, and it will 
take them a long time _ to 
learn that nationally advertised 
goods are easier to sell, at any 
price.” 

In this vein William Findlay, 
vice-president of the Ottawa Free 
Press of Ottawa, Ont., sends to 
Printers’ INK an account of 
what is being done by merchants 
in his vicinity to push advertised 
brands. Mr, Findlay takes the 
stand that such information is of 
value both to the merchant and to 
the publisher. He says: “Allen 
& Cochrane, retail druggists, 
here, have accomplished excep- 
tional results by announcing that 
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their five Ottawa stores are head- 
quarters for nationally advertised 
goods. Their slogan is ‘If it’s 
advertised, Allen & Cochrane 
have it’ They are agents for sev- 
eral exclusive lines such as ‘Rex- 
all’ ‘Vinol,’ ete., but they are alive 
to the fact that non-exclusive, 
nationally advertised lines are 
bound to be in demand, and they 
serve their public with the goods 
for which a demand is created by 
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is that the better they serve their | 


public the more profit for them, 
and their purpose is to secure the 


cream of the trade in their city | 


by connecting their name _ so 


strongly with advertised goods of | 
all kinds that whenever people | 


see an advertisement or think of 
advertised goods they will uncon- 
sciously think of Allen & Coch- 
rane as the stores to go to for 
these goods. 

“They began with two intro- 
ductory advertisements of one 
thousand lines in two Ottawa 
dailies and followed this up with 
one big advertisement of almost 


a full page each. on three differ- | 


ent pages of the same papers on 
different days. These advertise- 
ments were exceptionally well 
prepared and well set, and reached 
every home in the cities of Ottawa 
and Hull. 
by other large advertisements 
every day for two weeks. 

“In addition, every house was 


They were followed | 


tagged with a large card drawing | 


attention to the sales; the stores 
and windows were given over en- 
tirely to the display of the adver- 
tised goods, and every display 
carried a distinct yellow card 
with the firm’s trade-mark let- 
tered in black. Streamers -ran 
across all their store fronts to 
emphasize still further the slo- 
gan, ‘If it is advertised, Allen & 
Cochrane have it.’ 

“The actual selling results of 
this trade-mark sale were im- 
mensely gratifying, and the after 
results were very satisfactory. 
The chain was complete from the 
manufacturer to the consumer, 
the distribution throughout Ot- 
tawa was perfect owing to the 
splendid location of the Allen & 
Cochrane stores; the plans entail- 
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A Set For You 


We will send free to advertising man- 
agers, writers and those engaged in 
allied occupations, a set of these beauti- 
ful Colonial illustrations in colors just 
as they appeared in the leading publi- 
cations. They have been a big feature 
in our advertising this year of 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears’’ 
and in introducing to the public our 
wonderful new pattern, Old Colony, 
the highest achievement attained in 
silver-plated ware. Sold by all leading 
dealers. If you would like to see the 
various pieces in this and other well- 
known patterns, ask for Catalogue “P.”” 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
Successor to Meriden Britannia €o. 
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Over One Billion 
Dollars of 
Manufactured 


Products Are Now 
Exported a Year 


And this trade is increas- 
ing at the rate of ONE 
HUNDRED MILLION 
DOLLARS A YEAR. 

Are you getting your 
share of this trade? 

Our business is to gary you 
with a service that will help you 
realize your export possibilities. 
We are doing it for 700 other 
American manufacturers. 


Pp you know what this service 


American Exporter 
135 William Street 
New York 














Subscribe for the 


“Man Higher Up’ 


If you find it hard to in- 
terest your prospect or 
your directors in the 
gospel of advertising— 
the gift of a year’s sub- 
scription to “The Little 
Schoolmaster” will earn 
you some good will and 
probably something 
more substantial. 


$2.00—52 Issues 


Printers’ Ink Pub. Co. 


12 West 31st Street 
New York 














ing display, store decoration and 
co-operation on the part of the 
clerks, were all matured in ad- 
vance and most of the advertising 
was in type before the sale com- 
menced. 

“Allen & Cochrane’s advertising 
is unique not only for its size but 
on account of its excellence. Their 
portfolio of advertisements was 
awarded the president’s cup at 
the recent convention of the 
United Drug Company at St. 
Louis,” 

The Ottawa merchant’s meth- 
ods may or may not be a remedy 
for the price-cutting habit, but it 
is evident that bargain sales and 
advertised goods are coming to a 
clash in the retailer’s province, 
In its annual “Ad Man’s Num- 
ber,” the Dry Goods Economist 
has this to say, bearing out its 
assertion that it is the price-cut- 
ting bargain sale that threatens 
the trade’s future: 


No doubt, a remedy for the continu- 
ous performance in PRICE-CUTTING by 
retailers, the constant offering of baits 
in the form of concessions—too often 
alleged, rather than actual—will be hard 
to find. But mere difficulty should not 
deter the retailers, who alone are re- 
sponsible for this unfortunate condi- 
tion, from earnestly seeking a road to 
reform, especially when that reform is 
so essential to the prosperity and prog- 
ress of the entire dey goods trade and 
its allied industries. And we believe 
that when the retail dry goods trade in 
general wakes us to the absurdity of 
the present policy and to the serious- 
ness of the dangers it involves, the way 
to better things will be discovered. 
The desirable, the necessary course is 
to make RECOGNITION of the evils of the 
present system THE RULE, rather than 
the exception. For general recogni- 
tion surely must lead to gradual re- 
form. 

The first step, as suggested by sev- 
eral of the retail store advertising 
managers who have so generously con- 
tributed their time, thought and effort 
towards the production of this issue, 
is to TALK STYLE, QUALITY AND SERVICE, 
rather than price and to make such 
price concessions as shall be offered 
the ExcEPTION, rather than the rule. 
Not how cheap, but how DESIRABLE, 
from the standpoint of fashionableness, 
of utility or of durability, or of all 
three—that is the point which the dry 
goods merchant and department head 
will more and more put forward, 
through the adman, as his attraction t 
the public. 

Gradually then, the education of con- 
sumers (now being effected at so great 
an expense, drect and indirect) to 
AVOID goods offered at REGULAR prices 
and wait for a sale, will give place to 
a general effort to train the public to 
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, what they want when they want 
it, and to pay a fair price for a mer- 
itorious article. 

If this issue of the Economist shall 
get retail merchants and department 
heads everywhere to thinking to a 
greater extent than they are now do- 
ing, action will come. For always ac- 
tion is preceded by thought, mind 
working upon mind until (omen d and, 
as it almost seems, spontaneously the 
old method is discarded and the new 
is everywhere adopted. 

And in this case the NEW means so 
muc for the welfare of the entire dry 
goods trade that every one of its com- 
ponent parts, from the highest to the 
lowest, ought to do all in his power 
towards bringing about at least a gen- 
eral RECOGNITION of the folly and the 
undesirability of the old. 


os 
CAUGHT AT LAST 


Boston, Nov. 18, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It is said that Ralph Waldo Emerson 
has been claimed as the spokesman of 
every creed and cult under the sun. 
The other day I remarked that so far 
as I knew the advertising fraternity 
had not yet caught him with the goods. 
A few days later the friend to whom 
the remark was made, and who had evi- 
dently been industrious in his quest, 
sent me the following: ‘‘Whatever 
claims my attention shall have it. I 
answer the man who knocks at my 
door, although a thousand just as 
worthy may pass by unnoticed.” Looks 
as if the Sage of Concord had qualified 
as an authority on advertising. Seems 
to me I have heard worse from men 
supposed to be better qualified. 

. 


——~+0->————— 


MIX INSPIRES A LIMERICK 


AMERICAN Motorist 
New York, Nov. 26, 1912. 
Editor of PRinTERS’ INK: 

Dear Sir: After reading your editorial 
on the advertising unbeliever, Mr. Mix 
of Mishawaka, our office-boy indited 
the following limerick: 

“There was a young man named Mix 

Who at advertising men threw bricks; 

Said he, ‘Oh, you duffers and con- 
founded bluffers, 

Your claims to make good are nix.’ ” 


This is submitted for all it is worth. 





TINT. 
a oe 
ADMITS HAVING LONG END OF 
BARGAIN 


THE NATIONAL PuRCHASERS’ ASSOCIATION 
PortLtanp, Mt., Nov. 22, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Enclosed please find check for $2.00 
for which kindly enter my subscription 
to Printers’ Ink for one year. 

Wish to thank you for the article on 
“The Legal Protection of Advertising 
Ideas,” by Edward S. Rogers. It is 
worth the price of the subscription to 
me, and then some. 

Epwarp W. Cornet, Pres. 
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Any advertiser 
seeking information 
about the circulation 
of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 
will find the circula- 
tion day by day for 
the preceding month 
on the editorial page 
of every issue. 

















Buyers of 
Advertising: 


During the past season 
this agency directed sixty- 
four separate car cam- 
paigns in Chicago, and will 
execute at least that many 
again in 1913. A limited 
amount of choice ends, 
doubles, and doubles over 
doors in selected Chicago 
lines is offered at this time. 
Estimates also furnished 
on printing cards and dis- 
tributing to dealers. Write 
for Big Five—a_ special 
campaign for dealers, 700,- 
000 daily circulation guar- 
anteed for $500 a month, 
including cards. 


Inland Advertising Agency 
C. L. Watson, Pres. 
332 Michigan Blvd., South, Chicago, U S.A. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 








Says an irate retailer, in a letter 
to his trade paper: 

“A curious phase of the buyer’s 
mind is shown by the ordering 
of buggies, etc., from a catalogue 
(and in one case an automobile) 
when the same buyer would want 
to personally inspect a 25 or 50 
cent article. The glowing descrip- 
tions of the catalogue arouses the 
desire for certain articles in the 
minds of persons to whom the 
local retailer would never try to 
sell such articles because he knows 
veo are not financially able to 


"The Schoolmaster doubts that, 
people are any more likely to be 
extravagant buying from a cata- 
logue than they are buying in the 
local store or when taking a trip 
to the big city. If Mr. Irate Re- 
tailer would get a little of that 
“glowing description” into his own 
advertisements he would probably 
have less to complain about. So 
long as his own copy consists of 
over-displayed generalities, he 
may expect the well-written and 
well-illustrated catalogues to make 
inroads on his trade. 

* * * 

What is an advertisement? The 
poor old word receives considera- 
ble buffeting. Here is an item 
that appeared in a New York 
newspaper : 

Columbia students venturing out on 
the campus this morning stopped and 
rubbed their eyes. This was the sign 
that they read on every bulletin on the 
Morningside Heights campus. 

Football restored at Columbia by 
Nicholas Murray Butler and the Trus- 
tees. First scrimmage Oct. 28, 

The news spread amid great excite- 
ment. Finally a freshman thought that 
he would inspect one of the signs 


closer with the intention possibly of 
“lifting” it for his room. He made a 
startling discovery. Some small print 
interlined the large letters. At a dis- 


tance, the small print had appeared as 
black lines. Adding these the poster 


became an advertisement for a Colum- 
bia weekly. 

As a matter of fact, the football ques- 
tion had not come up for serious con- 
sideration at all. 


The increase in the circulation 





of the weekly paper is not inen- 
tioned, but it stands to reason 
that such a hoax could hardly fail 
to be an effective “advertisement.” 
Nothing about advertising is to be 
included in Columbia University’s 
journalism course, about whici: so 
much has been said, but it might 
prove helpful if the journalistic 


graduates had at least a good 
definition of advertising. 
* * * 


It appears that some of the 
“efficiency” that is going the 
rounds of the business world 
these days .will have to be 
“efficiency-ized” before it is really 
efficient. A banking publication 
points out that an efficiency expert 
recently suggested to a conven- 
tion of bankers that they should 
charge a high rate for money 
when there is a strong demand 
for it and deal in good stocks 
and bonds when the market per- 
mits good bargains—evidently 
overlooking the laws as to usury 
and the regulations as to national 
banks dealing in stocks and bonds. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster recently had 
the privilege’ of hearing an enter- 
prising and advertising undertaker 
describe how he tried to attain 
that much-to-be-desired result of 
“burying as many people as pos- 
sible.” As he talked he made 
clear once more the fact that each 
business has peculiar problems 
that require the closest attention 
if one is to reap the greatest 
measure of success. This under- 
taker does his business on the 
basis of a “standard of values” 
rather than on a scale of prices 
adjusted to what it seemed prob 
able that the family would stand 
for, and yet he does not dare 
publish prices; the class that he 
appeals to particularly are people 
of moderate means, but a class 
that takes a pride in having “a 
nice funeral’; and to publish 
prices—though his figures are 
low—would touch their pride. 











































He went on to say: “You have 
observed, I am sure, that when 
there is a death in the family, an 
extra dignity comes into the home. 
Though they may be laboring 
people, the men of the family 
go and get shaved and they put 
on their best slothes. At ‘such 
times, the entire household is un- 
usually susceptible, and any little 
thing that the undertaker does in 
the way of extra service is ap- 
preciated, and the good word is 
passed along to the friends and 
neighbors. I recognized that, and 
before I tried to advertise I tried 
to have my service just what it 


ought to be. And then I tried 
to have my advertising so indi- 
vidual that people would feel that 
I, Durken, was really talking to 


them and that I would give them 
a square, honest deal. I have 
never advertised with great regu- 
larity, because there are times 
when I can’t prepare copy that 
seems to suggest what I stand 
for.” 


* * * 


Do you remember, when that 
little item about you appeared in 
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the newspaper, how many people 
seemed to have had their eyes 
drawn unerringly to it and spoke 
to you afterwards about the mat- 
ter? Why did so many see that 
little item? News value, that’s all. 
And when you can get news value 
into your advertising copy and get 
fair display you will have solved 
that problem of how to get proper 
results. 
* * * 

It is said to be the leading 
business school of its city, but 
the display case at the front of 
the school contains, as an adver- 
tisement, specimens of that heav- 
ily shaded, fancily flourished 
handwriting that was thought to 
be the proper thing a generation 
or so ago. It seems odd that 
such a great proportion of the 
business schools should trail so 
far behind current business prac- 
tice; but only now and then does 
one see really good advertising 
of that great and interesting sub- 
ject of business education. 

* * 


When you look over the com- 
plete copy of a campaign like that 




















Protected with 
IDEAL VENTILATOR 


Ideal Ventilators. 


New York Chicago St. Louis 


Most cases of lack of energy can be traced to 
poisoned and breathed-over air. 


| d eal Ventilators 


and Draught Deflectors 


admit a constant supply of the pure, fresh air essential to efficiency, 
without the draughts so dangerous to health. 


Send Postal for FREE Fresh-Air Book 


and learn how inexpensive, quickly installed and easily cperated are 


Ideal Ventilators in your house insure sound sleep and save doctor’s bills, . 


IDEAL VENTILATOR COMPANY, 363 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. 


More and 
Better Work 


will be secured in 
your office by instal- 
ling Ideal Window 
Ventilators. 


Window 





Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit. ' 
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THIRTEEN DAYS’ SALE 
$6,800 THE TOTAL RECEIPTS 


A retail shoe merchant in Janesville, 
Wisconsin, carried on a thirteen days’ 
special sale and his principal advertising 
was done in “The Janesville Daily 
Gazette.” It was an’ old established 
shoe store and the gentleman conduct- 
ing the sale stated that it was the best 
attended sale he had experienced. Re- 
sults obtained came principally through 
Gazette advertising, demonstrating the 
pulling power of “The Gazette.” 8000 
homes in the richest territory in the 
Northwest can be reached only through 
“The Gazette.” Let us tell you about 
our co-operation. 


The Janesville Daily Gazette, Janesville, Wis. 


A. W. Allen, Western Rep., 

1502 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

M. C. Watson, astern ep., 
Flatiron Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 











SALVATION OF MANY 


Firms in the financial panic 
of 1907 was 


PARTNERSHIP LIFE INSURANCE 


Guaranteed annua! saving on premi- 
ums 20 per cent on thisand other forms. 


J. A. STEELE, 430 W. 118th St., NEW YORK 




















German Families are Large 


and large families are large consumers. 
‘Think what a quantity of goods the 128,000 
or more German families consume that you 
reach by advertising with us. Rate, 86¢. 
flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 














INLAND XcENUS? 
: C.L. Watson, President 
selling plans, newspaper and . 
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501 MS CORMICK BLDG, CHICAGO | 








GERMAN NEWSPAPER 
ALLIANCE, Inc. * tiv 3Ah * 
Over 500 Papers an ne 
Over 14,000,000 Readers 














of Carnation Milk—newspaper 
ads, magazine ads, ads to the 
trade, house organ, etc.—yoy 
realize what a big undertaking 
such a campaign is. You have 
io read up on bacilli and bacteria; 
study the uses of milk in cook: 
ing, in feeding babies; learn about 
cows, their foods and surround- 
ings, and so on. And any little 
slip is likely to bring you com- 
ment from the. people you know, 
Perhaps, after all, the job is 
not as difficult as it appesrs to 
be from the outside. A mechan- 
ical engineer, after reviewing a 
gas engine booklet written by a 
professional advertising man, re- 
marked: “I am curious to know 
how you could get together the 
data for a book of this kind when 
you tell me that you are not in- 
formed on the technique of this 
subject.” The answer was simple. 
The advertising man had known 
that the job was coming and had 
collected some matter from tech- 
nical magazines. Consulting the 
various library indices had turn- 
ed up other interesting material. 
There was no lack of data, and 
he had the knack of picking out 
the stuff that interested. 
* * * 


Those advertisements for the 
photographic history of the Civil 
‘War keep up in quality. The 
Schoolmaster cannot recall a 
series of advertisements that con- 
tained more news element, illus- 
trations of greater “interest 
value” or more convincing argu- 
ment than these war-picture ad- 
vertisements have contained. It is 
a mighty easy thing in writing 
copy of this sort to become 
grandiloquent and spoil the effect 
with the more discriminating class 
of readers, but this writer hasn't 
done that; the copy has the 
genuine drawing power, and its 
author has a right to feel proud 
of her work. 

* * * 

The Grocery World and General 
Merchant displays this supposed 
truism on its cover page: “Never 
forget that the customer gained by 
a cut price stays a customer onlv 
as long as the price stays cut. 
In other words, there is no hone 
that the new cjistomer, drawn by 
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a special price on something will 
ever stay, then or afterwards, to 
buy goods at regular prices! If 
this were true, then the thousands 
of merchants that have used bar- 
gains in the past to draw trade 
have been all wrong; those who 
have cut the prices on slow 
movers, odds and ends, etc., have 
gained nothing in the way of 
permanent trade’ on_ regularly 
priced goods. The facts are 
against the Grocery World and 
Gencral Merchant. Price-cutting 
has undoubtedly been carried to 
excess, but there is no use deny- 
ing that the special-price idea, 
used judiciously, has been a trade- 
winner. 
* * 

A reader of the Classroom is 
trying to market a three-dollar 
fountain pen. His plan has been 
this: You buy a pen and send 
the names of ten persons, prefer- 
ably those who have seen your 
pen. You get a general commis- 
sion of ten per cent on the sales 
that result, and if four pens are 
sold you get twenty per cent, thus 
paying for your own pen. 


The only trouble with the plan 
is that it didn’t work, and the 
reader wants some advice. 


In the first place, one who 
has a fountain pen to market 
had_ better 
pen situation. pretty thoroughly 
before spending much money. The 
fountain-pen field is rather well 
filled up. It is doubtful that there 
is a good opportunity for another 
three-dollar pen unless it has dis- 
tinctive features. At any rate, it 
would require considerable money 
and a lot of hard work to break 
into the market against the other 
pens that are very well estab- 
lished. 

It doesn’t require much think- 
ing to figure out that it will not 
be easy to get mail orders for 
three-dollar pens when so many 
people can go to local stores and 
pick out a pen that exactly suits. 
Nor does it require much think- 
ing to see that the mail solicita- 
i? of lists of names would avail 
ittle. 

This problem is something that 
requires considerable investiga- 
tion and study. 





study the fountain | 
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Andrew N. Fox, vice-president of the 
Chicago Advertising Association and 
advertising manager of the Benjamin 
Electric Company, was the speaker at 
the November 26 meeting of the Poor 
Richard Club, of Philadelphia. Mr. Fox 
took for the basis of his talk the state- 
ment, “It is a long way from the raw 
product to the dividend. 








Something to Crow About 
The A. of A. A: Te 
cently completed a most 
satisfactory report of 
the increased  circula- 
tion of 


The Pittsburgh Post 


Daily and Sunday and 


The Pittsburgh Sun 


Every Evening (Except Sunday) 
Recent audits attest all claims as to 
} roogan and Quality of Circulation of 
these most progressive newspapers of 


| Western Pennsylvania—most adaptable 
| and valuable for local and National ad- 
| vertisers. 


EMIL M. SCHOLZ, General Manager 
CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN, 
Foreign Representatives. 

New York, Chicago. 





Celluloid 


Use these Guides 
Tipped with Celluloid 


Don’t crack, curl, fray or require additional} 
filing space. Always clean. Don’t show 
finger-marks. All colors—plain or printed 
as desired. Only Tip in one piece. Allsizes. 
Write for Samples. ( 


STANDARD INDEX CARD CO., 701-708 Arch St., Philadelphia 














Has the full 
confidence of the 
Northwestern Germans, 
It has been their guide 
and friend for over 
a half century. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Classified Advertisements 





line for each insertion. 


lines. Cash must accompany order. 











Classified advertisements in ‘‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an a 
Six words to line. 
tion accepted for less than one dollar. 





No order for one time i: 
No advertisement can exceed 
Forms close Thursday. 
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ADVERTISING AGENTS 












ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 





Atseez FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


' 
CALENDAR SAMPLES 





Our line of calendars for 1914 are now ready 
for the jobber and printer larger and better 
than ever before. THE E. S. BENCE CO,, 





Carthage, N. Y. 














Advertising — Complete 
Advertising —isthe 
quickest, surest, and 
most logical road to the 
mind and remembrance 
of Demand. If interest- 
ed in just how other 
manufacturers have 
compelled Demand— 
public, retailer, jobber 
— write on letterhead, 
for Portfolio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N. J. 

















ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 


FOR QUICK RESULTS use the 
DENVER WEEKLY POST. Guaran- 
teed paid circulation over 108, The largest 
circulation of any newspaper published between 
the Missouri River and the Pacific Coast. Clas- 
sified ads. 3c per word. Cash with order. Dis- 
play advertising, 20c per line, $2.80 per inch 
flat. Rate good for one year if one insertion ap- 
pears before Dec. 31,1912. Rateafter Jan. 1, 1913, 
$3.50 per inch. Sample copy sent on request. 



















Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade’s 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago. 


) 





s [Ssidor circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 


















AD. WRITERS 








MECHANICAL Subjects: I write successful 

advertising copy—Ads, Booklets, Folders, 
Letters—on Lathes, Indicators, Engines, Unions, 
etc., because especially trained in these subjects, 
ALFRED WONFER, 31 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 
















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











Let us tell you about an unusual 


PRINTING BUSINESS 


that you can buy right. Owner must leave on 
account of other intefests. We are doing fine 
catalog work for critical New York customers 
as weil as local trade. One or two bright young 
men can double the business. Only small amount 
of cash required. Plant consists of 2 cylinders, 
5 jobbers, stitcher, power paper cutter (all have 
individual motors), newest type faces, cabinets 
and composing material. Everything modern 
and in A-1 condition. Ask us more betore some 
one else does. P. O. Box 71, Easton, Pa 






















COIN CARDS 








INTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coated 

stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS (Dept. C.) General 
Printers and Binders, 60 Murray St., New York. 
















HELP WANTED 





ANTED— Experienced New York repre- 
sentative for Western dry goods and apparel 
trade papers. Write 584, care of Printers’ Ink 











BRIGHT YOUNG MAN as advertising man- 
ager’s assistant. Brilliant future for right 
fellow. Experienced preferred; but experience 
secondary to sheer capability. State minimum 
salary and fudi particulars. Box 689, care vi 
Printers’ Ink. 
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MAILING LISTS PRINTING 
pac! FIC COAST, Addressing, Multigraphing, ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
Pri wing, a My Seats 1 ed a BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
Larges: and only sxilled organization on Voast. for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
Write for catalog. Rodgers Addressing Bureau, chimes—large hand pon. or om room, four- 
35 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
—_———_——— embossing presses, etc. Coin Cards. Original 
— ideas, — workmanship,economy, prompt- 
ness. pportunity to estimate solicited. 
MISCELLANEOUS THE WINTHROP PRESS, 60 Murray St., N.Y. 








MANUFACTURERS looking for high | —— 
grade advertising men and advertis- 





PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 







Advertisements in this department cost 






a 5 EE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. for PUBLISH- 
> g n 
Puntzss’ Inx @ certain means of get SING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. Phone 4383 Gramercy, 46 W. 24th St., New York. 








20c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.00, ac- 
cepted for a one-time insertion. 
























My body is sound, my mind active. I gostraight 
tothe point in ad or letter, and will do the same 
with you. “STARCH,” care of Printers’ Ink. 















Young man, twenty-one, student of advertising, 
collexe education, desires position offering op- 
portunity for bright future. Satisfactory ref- 
erences, Address, Box 585, care Printers’ Ink. 










lishing or manufacturing concern; has knowl- 
edge of cuts and engravings; at present con- 












TENOGRAPHER-—Single man, 23, desires 
position stenographer or secretary in adver- 
tising or publishing business. High school grad- 
uate; three years private stenographer Eastern 
Railroad Official; past six months private ste- 
nographer Western Railroad Official. Now lo- 
cated Montana. I. C. S. student Advertising 
Course. Recommendations past and present 
employer. Address, SUPERINTENDENT'S STE- 
NOGRAPHER, G. N. Rwy., Havre, Montana. 









Young man (22) wants position 


in which he can get thorough grasp of funda- 
mentals of advertising, preferably as assistant 
to advertising manager of department store in 
middle west. Salary no object. Opportunity to 
learn first consideration. Isa college graduate, 
an 1. C. S. student and can furnish best of ref- 
erences, Address, Box 682, care Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 





Bureau, Write for circular and terms. 


which you may be interested. Most reliable 12 Ww 31st St New York 
. °9 
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ADVERTISING ASSISTANT AT COST TO US 


RELIABLE YOUNG MAN (20) seeks 75 E h 
-onnection with an advertising agency, pub- 
connection K ag oP e. ac. 


nected with agency; is anxious to better himself; 
moderate salary. Box 683, care of Printers’ Ink. Post Paid 





STRONG, CONVENIENT, 


SIMPLE 










OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, | PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO., 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRinty ps' 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’S Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for IQrly 
26,377. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 

Montgomery, Advertiser, net av. year I9QII, 
Dy. 17,569; Sun., 32,238. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Diego Union. Sworn circulation, July, 
1912, Daily, 10,967; Sunday only, 16,729. 


: 
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San Francisco Examiner. 
Net paid circulation for 12 
months ending Dec. 31, 1911; 
Average, Daily and Sunday, 
net paid circulation 108,123; 
distribution, 109,752. Averaye, 
Daily only, net paid, 97,827; 
average distribution, 99,394. 
Average, Sunday only, net paid, 
179,817; average distribution, 
181,816. The absolute correct- 
ness of these figures is guaran- 
teed by Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Co., who will pay $100 to the 
first person who will success- 
fully controvert the accuracy of 
thesefigures. The Examiner is 
the ONLY newspaper in San 
Francisco with the Printers’ 
Ink Guarantee Star. The cir- 
culation of the Examiner is 
greater than that of other 
morning papers of San Francis- 
co COMBINED; is by far the 


greatest on the Pacific Coast, 
as is largest of any morning or 
evening newspaper in America 
selling for more than one cent, 


CONNECTICUT 


Actual average 
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Meriden, Yournal, evening. 
for 1910, 7,801; 1911, 7,892. 

Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 
7,709; 1910, 7,893; 1911, 8,085. 

New Haven, Zvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1911 (sworn) 19,164 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,108, sc. 

New London, Day. Evening, 1911, 7,141. First 
9 mo, 1912, 7,445. Double all otherlocal papers. 

Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
1911, 3,645. Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Repudlican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1to11, Daily, 7,516; Sunday, 7,669. 


1909, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily 4 mos.'12, 64,164(@@). Carrier delivery. 





ILLINOIS 


KK KKK K 


Chicago Examiner, average 
Igll, Sunday 641,628, Daily 
216,698, net paid. - The Daily 
Examiner’ s wonderful growth 


in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 


every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
82 The absolute correctness 
7 the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the ns Py 


person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


Fee Be HK 


Chicago, Polish Daily News. Year ending 
Sept., 1912, 16,433; Sept. average, 17,335. 

Champaign, "News. Leading paper in field. 
(Champaign-Urbana.) Average year 1911, 6,327. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1911, 9,114. 

Peoria, Hvening Star. Circulation for 1911, 


21,140. 
INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Uct., 
1912,12,702. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye Average 1911, daily, 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381. “All paid in advance.’ 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.’11), 35,263. 
Evening Tribune, 20,316 (same ow nership). Com- 
bined circulation 55, 679—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field. 

Washington, Hve. Fourmal. Onty daily in 
county. 1,956 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, s4th year; Av. dy. 
6 mos. to July 1,'12, 8,731. Waterioo pop., 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville, aay ow 
daily and Sunday, ; 

Louisville, The Tomer evening daily, average 
for 1911 net paid 47,956 


LOUISIANA 

New Orleans, /tem, 1st 6mo. 1012, daily ave. net, 

43,870. Sun.ave.net,45,744. A.A.A. examination. 
MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yourmal, daily average 
1grt, 9,872. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial, Average for 1911, daily 
10,444 


Average I911, 
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ortland, Avening Express. Averagefor !orl, 
an 17,625. Sunday 7elegram, 12,018. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, ews, daily. | News Publishing 
Company. Average 1911, 79,626. For Oct., 
E 1912, 85,124. 
The absolutecorrectness of the 
UAR latest circulation rating accorded 
CaN the News is guaranteed by the 
aay Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


1 2.0.0.8. 0. 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1911, 184,614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, $28,147—Dec. av., 324,476. 
Advertising Totals: 1911, 8,376,061 lines 
Gain, 1911, 447,953 lines 

2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. y 7 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want" ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1911, to December 31, 1911. 


KK WR He 


Boston, Rvening Transcript (O©). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount OI week day ad. 

Boston, Daily Post. Greatest Sept. of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
415,535, gain of 51,929 copies per day over 
Sept., 1911. Sunday Post, 315,604, gain of 
23,104 copies per Sunday over Sept., 1911 

Boston, Herald and Traveler-Herald, all-day 
circulation over 200,000, A great quality news- 
paper in the morning and concentrated local 
and suburban circulation in evening. 

Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1911 av. 8,406. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1909, 
16,639; 1910, 16,562; 1911, 16.987. ‘Two cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1911, 18,871. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
‘11, 19,031, The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev'’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, Ig1t, daily 
10,368 ; Sunday, 11,213. Greatest circulation, 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week, 
W |. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 
The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
(Atlal-w is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
aa.) Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 
Minneapolis, Fournal. Every 
> Ce and Sunday (O@). In eo 
I9II_ average daily circulation, 
evening, 78,119. In 1911 average 
Sunday circulation, 82,208. Daily average cir- 
culation for Sept., 1912, evening only, 82,045. 
Average Sunday circulation for Sept., 1912, 
84,830, 
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Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, Torr, 103,728. 
CIRCULATION Minneapolis, 7ribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily 
: Average circulation of daily 
GUAR ’ Tribune for year ended Dec. 31, 
TEEO 1911, 98,586. Average circulation 
of Sunday 7ribuse for same 
period, 117,904. Average net paid 
by Printers’ circulation for 1011, daily 7r#- 
Ink Publish- dune, 92,094; Sunday Tribune, 
ing Company 109,313. 
MISSOURI 
8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1911, 123,829 
NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey. 10,410 daily average Ist 9 mos. 1912. 
Camden, /ost-7elegram. 10,416 daily average 
ig1t. Camden’s oldest daily. 
Trenton, Lvening Jimes. 1c—'07, 20,270; '08, 
21,326; 2c—'oo, 19,062; ’10, 19,238; ’11, 20,115. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1911, 18,361. It’s the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘row has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’’. Daily 
average for 1911, 61,119. 
Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., Igtt, Sunday, 
97,764; daiiy, 60,268: Axguirer, evening, 38.891. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, 1912, 
Io months, 99,200, 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. The Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1911, 6,237 
NEW YORE CITY 
The Globe Largest high-class evening 
circulation. Counts only 
papers sold for cash. Net cash daily average, 
Oct. Ist, 1911, to Sept. goth, 1912, 137,713. 
A.A. A. and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 
Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1011, 20,817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 
Schenectady, Union Star, 75% “thome"' cir. eve. 
Sp. features: Autos, Sports, Women’s, Fin., Fra. 
Utica, National Hlectrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1911, 2,625. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Winston-Balem, Daily Sentinel (eve.), aver. 
Oct., 1912, 4,072. Sems-Weekly Sentinel, aver. 


Oct., 1912, 6,224. 
OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841, Actuai 
average for 1911: Daily 95,129; Sunday, 125,191. 
For Oct., 1912, 109,946 daily; Sunday, 140,114. 

Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,’11, 16,422. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, Times, daily. 21,782 average, 


Oct., 1912. A larger guaranteed paid 

circulation than all other Erie papers 

combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y, 

Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 

Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 

ACL paper. Besides the Guarantee 

AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

TEED on the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for Oct., 1912, 
86,848; the Sunday Press, 177,014. 

Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 

average tolt, 12,828, 

West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1911, 16,849. In its goth year. 
GYAR ithe Aneel Has Chester Co., 

Maa) «and vicinity forits field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 





P 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
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Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, eve., net, sworn, 
18,558, 9 mo. to Sept.1,’12. A.A.A. examination. 
_ Williamsport, Vews,eve. Net av. for year end- 
ing 1912, 9,605 — Av. for Sept., 9,799. 

York, ispatch and Daily. Average for I91t. 
18,627. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Hvening /imes. Average circula- 
tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1911, 23,067 (©@). Sunday, 32,688 
(OO). Lvening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 
age Iglt. 

Westerly, Datly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1911, 6,445. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1911, 8,289. 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
GUAR June 30, 1912, daily 17,970; 
te No Sunday, 18,525. August, 1912, 
average, daily, 20,986; Sunday, 
20,956. 
VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1911, 5,754. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free Press. Kxamined by A.A.A, 
8,968 net. Largest city and state. 
VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee (eve.) Aver Oct., 1912, 
6,273. The Register (tmorn.), av. Oct.,-12. 3,165, 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (OG) 
is the metropolitan aaily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
GUA combines with its 1911 cir. of 
TEEO 64,005 daily, 88,746 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
; of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7imes in 1011 beat its 
nearest competitor by over two million lines in 
advertising carried. 
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Tacoma, Ledger. Average year torr 
19,001. Sunday, 27,288. 


» daily, 


Tacoma, News. Average for year 19, 
19,210, 


WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonweaith Average 
6 mo, ending Sept. 30, 1912, 4,063. :stablished 
Over 40 years ago. 
Janesville, Guszette. Daily average, ( Det. gta, 
daily 6,024; semi-weekly, 1,660. 
Madison, Stare Journal, daily. Actual aver. 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917. 
Milwaukee, ‘The Ax ting Wis. 
consin, daily. Average daily circu. 


GUAR lation for first 6 mos. 1c1>, 46,104, 
AN an increase of over 4,(00 daily 
TEED average over 1911. ‘lhe Hvening 

Wisconsin's circulation is a home 


circulation that counts, and with. 
Out question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing local business house uses “fui! copy.” 
Every leading foreign advertiser uses Milwau- 
kee’s popular home paper. Minimom rate 
5 cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreixn Rep., 
5024 Metropolitan Bldg., New York, Fddy & 
Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. Avera:c Sept. 
1912, circulation, 7,890. Av. 6 mo. 7,065. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 19.1 22,026. Rates s6c. in. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario, 
Times Journal, daily average, 1911, 3,625. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year ToIl, 46,952 
daily ;65,897 weekly. Highest quality circulation, 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Regina, The Leader. Aver. May, 1912, 11,686. 








Average Ist § months, 1912, 11,017. Largest 
circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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CONNECTICUT 
ERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; § cts. for 7 times 
EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 


D. C. (@©), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

oN EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News," says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why The Daily News is 

Chicago’s ** want ad "’ directory. 
1 Chicago Bxaminer with its 41,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


MAINE 
TH Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 


carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 
f ijeee: Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baitimore. 








0.0.0.0 0.1 


THe Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
mewspaper. 


000.0 o. 


MINNESOTA 


HE Minneapolis 7ribume is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


CIRCULATI'N TH Minneapolis 7ribune is 
the Leading want ad medium 

of the great Northwest, carrying 

more paid want ads than any 

aL other daily newspaper, either 
Ye No Minneapolis or St. Paul. Class1- 

fied wants printed in Oct., '12, 

amounted to 260,369 lines. The 

number of individual advertise- 

by Printers’ ments published was 39,929. 
Ink Pub. Co. Rates: 1 cent a word, cash with 
the order;—or 10 cents a line, where charged. Ali 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge 











daily, 
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TH Minneapolis Yournal, 
every Evening and Sunday,] ©© 
o carries more advertising every 
month than any othernewspaper ~ 
in the Twin Cities. No free or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
coc") using accepted at any price. 
-. | Cashorder one cent a word, 
oo | : 
minimum, 20 cents. 
— 


NEW YORE 


T# } Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
ssi paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 





TH Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 

fied advertising medium in New York State 

outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 

sworn circulation statement, and rate card, 

OHIO 

TH Youngstown Vindicaior—Leading Want 

Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

THE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 

paper. Greatest circulation, 


. UTAE 
THe Salt Lake 7ribune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








[Oo) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





28.08 if paid wholly in advance. 





Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 

nt of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 

their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign @.—Webster’s Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 80 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $31.20 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 

















ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy av. Ist 4mos, 
"ll, 64,154.(@© ) Delivered to nearly every-home. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (Q@), Chicago. Only * Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrser-Fournal (O@). Best paper 

in city; read by best people. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@©). 

Boston Bvening Transcript (O@@), established 
1830. ‘The only gold mark daily in boston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis ¥ournal (@@). Only Gold 


Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn HZagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. MCGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 

Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO. 

New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 18or. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York, 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post.” 
Printers’ Ink. 





Scientific American (@@) has the targest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

The New York Times (@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7 ribune (QQ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press ( ) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Oct., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 86,848; 
Sunday, 177,014. 


THE PITTSBURG 
«@o) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Yournal (@@), only morning 

paper among 600,000 people. 
TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 

WASHINGTON 

The Seattle Times (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 

: ‘ WISCONSIN 

The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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“Why yes, I know Canada. 


It’s just over the border; a nice ride across the 
lake from Niagara. Believe me, Toronto’s 
some live town.” 





How often have you heard some such state- 
ment made when Canada and its commerce is 
up for discussion. But stop a bit! 


What would you think of a Canadian, who took 
a flying trip to New York and then commenced 
to dogmatize to you about advertising und 
selling in Texas or Oregon? 


You would discount him, surely. 


How, then, should you regard the Canadian ad- 
vertising counsel of men who have never been 
in the Dominion, but who profess to give you 
reliable advice about advertising there? 


We know of a case where an agent spent an 
appropriation advertising a certain type of fire- 
arms in a province where the sale of such 
munitions is prohibited by law; and of another 
incident where an agent advertised a stump 
puller in Saskatchewan, where you would have 
to take a telescope to look for a tree. 


We know of another campaign which featured 
coal-oil stove advertising in a town where elec- 
tricity is so cheap and coal-oil is so dear that 
only the very rich people could afford to use 
the coal oil. 


The point should never need te be made, but it 
seems necessary to make it when you see good 
American houses placing their Canadian ad- 
vertising upon such a precarious basis. 


When you are ready to do business in Canada, 
goto the advertising agency that knows Canada, 
the house that is responsible for most of the 
successful advertising in the Dominion. 


J. J. GIBBONS Limited 
CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


Sterling Bank Bldg. 119 West Wellington St. | Coronation Bidg. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. TORONTO, ONT. MONTREAL, QUE. 


CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘“Gibjay,"’ Toronto Code: A.B.C., 5th Edition 








. 
Partial List of C:ients 

Force 
Vinolia 
Sanitaris 
Comfort Lye 
Fry’s Cocoa 
Regal Shoes 
Regal Lager 
M. L. Paints 
Acme Fences 
Convido Port 
Comfort Soap 
Packard Cars 
SunlightSoap 
Empire Fences 
Adanac Water 
Hine’s Brandy 
Dodge Pulleys 
Lifebuoy Soap 
Waverley Pens 
Thermos Bottle 
Rogers Cement 
Wakefield Hats 
Vestal Olive Oil 
Vapo-Cresolene 
National Apples 
Renfrew Scales 
Catesby Clothing 
Business Systems 
London Feathers 
Reid’s Neck wear 
Sovereign Houses 
National Mfg, Co, 
Polo Shoe Polish 
Wire & Cable Co. 
Belanger’s Plows 
Gale’s Whitewear 
Russell Motor Co, 
Page Wire Fences 
Crompton Corsets 
A. E. Ames & Co, 
Ontario Wind Mills 
Oxford Underwear 
Peerless Incubators 
Sun Fire insurance 
B. D. V. Tobaccos 
Premier Separators 
“Ideal’’ Metal Beds 
Cockshutt Plow Co. 
Barber-Ellis Limited 
Edwardsburg Starch 
Manson Campbell Co, 
White Horse Whisky 
Omo Washing Powder 
Coate’s Plymouth Gin 
Semi-Ready Clothing 
C. H. Lepage Co., Ltd. 
T. Pringle and Son Ltd. 
Shawinigan Underwear 
Remy Martin’s Brandy 
Canada Life Assurance 
“Crown” Corn Syrup 
Black & White Whisky 
Canada Cycle & Motor 
National Cash Registers 
Consolidated Optical Co, 
Maxim Silks and Satins 
Hudson Bay Knitting Co. 
Underwood ‘Typewriters 
‘*Magi’’ Mineral Water 
Paterson’s Cough Drops 
Pedlar People of Oshawa 
Vicker’s London Dry Gin 
Aromac Office Specialties 
Canadian Engines, Limited 
Drummond Dairy Supplies 
Abbey Effervescent Salt Co. 
Imperial Wire and Cable Co. 
Canadian General Electric Co 
Dominion Organs and Pianos 
Shaw Correspondence School 
Toronto Hydro Electric System 
McCallum’s Perfection Whiske) 
Northern Elec. Rural Telephoue= 





THE MONUMENT OF 
SUCCESS 











“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 











